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A REVIEW OF THE VARIOUS THEORIES 

RESPECTING 

THE FORM AND STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 

OF 

THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 
By Edward Cookworthy Robins, F.S.A. 



Read before the London Arehttectural Association^ 

January ist^ 1886. 

I make no apology for the archaeological nature of my 
subject in addressing this Association. Archaeolc^y is 
the exact side of the fine arts, and especially that of archi- 
tecture, the distinguishing peculiarities of diverse phases of 
art being referable to particular periods during which they 
flourished. The archaeological study of these differences 
reveals the underlying principles and circumstances which 
favoured the development of style and organic design, or 
determined its limitations. It is, therefore, a mental exercise 
of great artistic value to the students of architecture, whose 
knowledge of the details and nice variations, in form and 
colour, general expression and harmony of composition 
IS the best basis for independent design in these post- 
Renaissance times, wherein knowledge ofttimes outruns 
discretion and stifles individuality. 

The architectural form and style of the Temple of 
Solomon is a subject of enquiry interesting to all students 
of biblical antiquities and literature. Much learned discus- 
sion has been expended upon it, and many volumes written 
to establish the views of their authors, some of whom have 
allowed their imaginations full play, making their wishes 
father their thoughts, and so have described a building or 
series of buildings, the like of which the world ne'er saw for 
size, costliness and general magnificence. 
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I propose to give some of the leading theories propounded 
chiefly by eminent architects, and to indicate also what 
appears to me to be the most reasonable hypothesis, the 
most probable form and style of architecture of that first 
building of which scarcely one stone remained upon another, 
even in the days of Herodotus the Father of History. 

The Jews were not a building people, and have left no 
native monuments but what are the result of forced labour 
in foreign lands. In this they were not singular, for their 
immediate neighbours, the Tyrians and Sidonians, have left 
no monuments either at home or abroad. Tyre, Sidon, 
Jerusalem, Baalbec, Palmyra, Carthage, possess no archi- 
tectural antiquities anterior to Roman times, except 
perchance vast masses of masonry, the retaining walls of 
imposing platforms upon which were reared those structures 
which have since disappeared. The Jews, however, were by 
no means ignorant of the building arts, as practised by the 
Egyptians, but their ideas of building were all associated in 
their minds with bondage ; so that Solomon employed not 
his own people to build his Temple ; of them it is distinctly 
stated he made captains and over-lookers only. 

The two great authorities on the subject are, of course, 
the Bible itself and the Jewish historian, Josephus. The 
first of these sources of information is the more reliable as 
regards the Temple of Solomon. 

Josephus was well acquainted with Herod's Temple and 
may be trusted in his description of that remarkable series 
of buildings, except perhaps as regards their height. Into 
his account of Solomon's Temple he imports his knowledge 
of Herod's, and gives to Solomon the credit of much that 
belonged to a later age. His example in this respect has 
been followed by subsequent writers and expositors, and 
thus there has been much idle speculation which could 
never have arisen had the 6th Chapter of the 1st of Kings 
been the accepted authority for all subsequent restorers. 

Take one curious example, viz., an illustration given in 
Stackhouse's large Bible, dated 1810. The observer is 
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referred to the 6th Chapter, ist Kings, for an explanation of 
the plate, but the real key to it is to be found only in 
Joscphus's " Antiquities of the Jews," with the addition of 
stairs and terraces mentioned in Chronicles, but consider- 
ably multiplied in number. The Temple proper rises 
above all and is four times the height given in Kings, the 
whole being designed in the Roman manner of many 
centuries later. That the Jewish historian's style has 
favoured such theories as this, a single extract will suffice 
to show : — 

After stating all that is given in Kings he goes on to say, 
that having built the Temple beyond the wall of the court 
surrounding the house in the form of a quadrangle, 
" Solomon erected for it great and broad cloisters which 
were entered by very high gates, each of which had its 
front exposed to one of the four winds enclosed by golden 
doors. But he made that Temple, which was beyond this, 
a wonderful one indeed, and such as exceeds all descrip- 
tion in word ; nay, if I may so say, is hardly believed 
upon sight, for when he had filled up great valleys with 
earth, which, on account of their immense depth, could 
not be looked on when you bended down to sec them 
without pain, and had elevated the ground 400 cubits 
(600 feet) he made it to be on a level with the top of the 
mountain on which the Temple was built." 

Now, as a matter of fact, since ascertained by modern 
explorers, the lowest stone of the oldest wall of the present 
temple area stands on the rock itself, and the summit of 
Mount Moriah is but 163 feet above the rock upon which 
the lowest stone rests. That is to say, Josephus has quad- 
rupled the height in his glowing description above quoted. 
In short, this historian gives full play to his imagination 
whenever he can safely do so. As in speaking of the depth 
of valleys since filled up, or the height of towers since 
levelled with the ground. He rarely contradicts the sacred 
scriptures, but rather omits or supplements them, or else 
takes advantage of some verbal discrepancy or peculiar 
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mode of expression to introduce his own notions, whenever 
it serves his purpose so to do, or tends to exalt the glory of 
his people Israel. 

Of Jewish religious structures, of course the earliest was 
the tent of the Tabernacle, the plan of which was divinely 
revealed to Moses at Sinai, and was never subsequently 
departed from ; so that when Solomon built his Temple, in 
the year 1013 before Christ, he did not alter the general 
disposition in any manner, except that he doubled every 
dimension. And thus the Holy of Holies became a cube 
of 20 cubits or 30 by 30 by 30 feet, and the Holy place 
became 20 by 40 by 30 cubits or 30 feet wide by 60 feet 
long by 45 feet high, and so on. 

The Temple which Eeehiel saw in vision, 575 years before 
Christ, was identical in its dimensions with that of Solomon. 
Additional courts and passages were added, of which 
Canina and Feq^sson have each made a restoration, the 
latest is by Messrs. Perrot & Chipiez. 

The Seamd Temple, as it is called, or Zerubbabels (before 
Christ 520), which was built by the Jews on their return 
from the Captivity, likewise corresponded exactly with 
Solomon's building,but was shorn of its decorative splendour. 

The Third and last Temple, erected by Herod, 20 years 
before Christ, b thus described by Mr. Fei^^usson : — 
** In this we have a perfect illustration of the architectural 
history of the country. The priests restored the Temple 
itself, not venturing to alter a single one of its sacred 
dimensions, only adding wings to the facade, so as to 
make it 100 cubits wide, and it is said 100 cubits high, 
while the length remained lOO cubits as before. 

At this period, however, Judaea was under the sway of 
the Romans^ and under the influence of their ideas the 
outer courts were added with a magnificence of which 
former builders had no conception. 

An area measuring 600 feet each way was enclosed by 
terraced walls of the utmost lithic grandeur, on these were 
erected porticoes unsurpassed by any we know of. One, 
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the Stoa Basilica, had a section equal to that of our 
largest cathedrals, and surpassed them all in length ; and 
within this colonnaded enclosure were lo great gateways, 
two of which were of surpassing magnificence. The whole 
making up a rich and varied pile worthy of the Roman 
love of architectural display, but in singular contrast with 
the modest aspirations of a purely Semitic people." 

But I do not propose to enter upon the discussion of 
Herod's Temple at all. The arguments in favour of Mn 
Fergusson's views are great and manifold, and they are 
given "in extenso '* in his splendid work on " The Temples 
of the Jewsy** to which I must refer you. 

The important explorations in and about Jerusalem, 
which have been carried on since 1864 under tbs auspices 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, are speedily coming to 
a close, without having revealed anything which materially 
militates against the views of Mr. Fergusson, Mn Lewin 
or Mr. Thrupp, who all agree that Herod's Temple and 
associated courts extended to 600 feet a side, and were 
situated at the south-western comer of the Sanctuary or 
Haram area. 

Solomon's Temple may have occupied the same area, as 
Mr. Lewin thinks, or much less, as Canina and Fergusson 
think: while it is most probable that Solomon's palace 
occupied the south-eastern comer, where are situated 
the sub-structures, commonly called Solomon's stables (see 
illustration of Fci^sson's Restoration). 

The majority of the drawings which I exhibit were pre- 
pared by me in the year 1858, and since that period I have 
been interested in observing the progress made in the 
elucidation of this subject, which, however, has resulted in 
the illustration of but few examples anterior to Roman times. 

The great work, entitled "The Survey of Westem 
Palestine," is being published, and, therefore, I have 
thought it a fitting time to have my ** say " on the matter, 
and to recall the earlier labours of others in the same field, 
so far as they throw light upon the main object of my 
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enquiry, viz. : The form and style of art employed in the 
construction of Solomoris TempU. 

It will be desirable, however, to pass, very rapidly, in 
review the more important facts brought to light by the 
excavations of Captain Warren at Jerusalem. 

Upon the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem made by 
Captain Wilson in 1845, I have tinted the famous 
enclosure, called the Noble Sanctuary. It is described 
by Captain Warren as a raised plateau, measuring about 
1500 feet from north to south, and about 900 feet 
from east to west — which is sustained by a massive wall, 
rising on the exterior from 50 to 80 feet above the 
present level of the ground surrounding it 

The general level of this plateau is about 2420 feet above 
the sea, but toward the east, at the Golden Gate, it is not 
filled up to this general level by some 20 feet or so. 
Almost in the centre of this plateau is an irregular four- 
sided paved platform, rising some 16 feet above the general 
level of the plateau. About the centre of this platform, 
the sacred rock appears, oyer which is built the cele- 
brated Dome of the Rock, ascribed to the Moslem chief 
Abd-el-Melek — but claimed by Mr. Fergusson as the 
Church of Constantine, erected over the Holy Sepulchre — 
which Mr. Fergusson believes to have been in this position 
and to have been without the walls in Herod's time: a 
question upon which I express no determinate opinion till 
I have myself visited Jerusalem, but in the meantime, as 
I stated in my letter from Rome to Mr. Barry (when 
President), which was published in the Transactions of 
the Institute of British Architects, there exist in Rome at 
this day circular temples strongly corroborative of Mr. 
Fergusson's contention. 

Each of the three temples, as already observed, must 
have occupied the same site, which all admit was contained 
within the area of the present noble sanctuary. 

Some authorities, says Captain Warren, as M. de Saulcy, 
Sir Henry James, the Count de Vogiii, suppose the wlwle 
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sanctuary to have been occupied by the Temple and its 
courts, at least in Herod's time. 

Mr. Williams supposes 950 feet square of the northern 
portion was thus occupied. 

Messrs. Kraft, Robinson, Barclay, Kicpert and Porter 
think the Temple and its courts must have stood upon the 
soutJtern portion of the sanctuary on a square of 925 feet or 
thereabout; and so does Captain Warren. 

Messrs. Bartlett, Rasen, and others suppose the Temple to 
have covered a space about 600 feet a side — nearly co- 
incident with the present raised platform in the cattre of the 
sanctuary, upon which site now stands the Mosque of Omar. 

But I incline to the theory already referred to, as that 
of Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Lewin, and Mr. Thrupp. And I 
think with them, that the successive temples occupied the 
south-western comer of the sanctuary — while Solomon's 
palace occupied the south-eastern comer. At all events, 
the most ancient remains are to be found in the walls at 
the southem end of the Haram area; one of the lowest 
stones of which bears a Phoenician inscription (see first 
Illustration.) 

The result of the explorations adjoining the southem 
and eastern walls is as follows : — 

The Noble Sanctuary enclosure being considered too 
sacred to be meddled with, especially by sacrilegious hands, 
shafts had to be sunk by Captain Warren at a distance of 
more than 20 feet from the walls to reach the rock, horizontal 
galleries or tunnels had then to be driven therefrom to the 
base of the walls, which were founded on the rock, and 
appear to have been carefully wrought with drafted edges, 
and at one time to have been exposed to view. 

I exhibit an enlarged drawing of this process, taken 
from Captain Warren's book, and also enlarged drawings 
of the elevations of the southern and the eastern walls, 
taken from the volume entitled " The Recovery of Jem- 
salem" (see Illustrations.) 

The drawing marked A shows the south-eastern angle 
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at the level of the ground, and also at the level of the rock 
80 feet below the present surface, with a section through 
the shaft and tunnel. 

The drawing marked D shows tlie elevation of the 
southern enclosing wall. 

The drawing marked C shows the elevation of the 
eastern enclosing wall. 

The lie of the rock is given below the accumulated earth 
above it» showing the depth from which the walls spring, 
and from the carefully dressed edge-drafted and bevelled 
masonry it is reasonably conjectured that the whole of the 
wall was originally visible. 

It will be observed that at the Triple Gate in the soutliem 
wall, the rack rises to the cill of the gateway, and towards 
the east it inclines to the old bed of the river Kedron, 
some 21 1 feet in depth, or 107 feet below the lowest stones 
of the wall at the south-eastern angle: and on the west 
side of the Triple Gate the rock descends to 90 feet below 
the gateway, to the old bed of the Tyropean valley, and 
rises again towards the upper city, being some 30 feet 
higher at the south-western angle, beyond which is shown 
the base of the pier which sustained the western side of 
Robinson's arch, under the pavement of which is a drainage 
channel cut in the rock. 

Below the present level of the ground are three successive 
pavements, lowing the gradual filling up of the valley, 
and upon the lowest of these pavements the fallen voussoirs 
of the arch have been discovered lying. 

From the examination of this south wall, in nine separate 
places, there appears to be no doubt, says Captain Warren, 
that the whole of the stones below the present surface are 
bevelled or marginal drafted (though the faces are not all 
equally finely dressed) and that they are " in situr 

The courses of the great stones return along the western 
wall to Wilson's arch, passing the Wailing Place of the 
Jews, where some of the finest masonry is visible in what 
is called the Jews' Quarter. 
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Wilson's arch is about 600 feet north of the south- 
western angle on the western wall, and marks the extent of 
Herod's Temple in this direction (see Illustrations.) 

The restoration, or reconstruction, or original foundation 
of the south wall by Herod, from the double gate to the 
south-western angle seems a probable circumstance, prior 
to the erection of the Stoa Basilica, which extended to the 
triple gate, a distance of 600 feet, and marks the extent of 
Herod's Temple on the southern side towards the east, 
thus confirming the correctness of Josephus's horizontal 
measures, who stated that the area occupied by Herod's 
Temple was four square of a stadium each side, or 600 feet 
square. 

This portion of the Haram area has a solid substratum. 
Beyond the triple gate the levels are raised on compara- 
tively modem piers and arches, below which Captain 
Warren has discovered other passages and vaults, which 
lead him to surmise that the floor of the upper series of 
vaults rests on a lower range of piers and arches ; but to what 
extent this may be the case has not yet been ascertained. 

It is unnecessaiy for my present purpose to do more 
than indicate the position of Solomon's Temple itself. The 
courts surrounding it doubtless varied in succeeding times ; 
Mr. Fergusson cannot stretch them so far even as the 
present south and west walls ; Mr. Lewin, however, claims 
the whole of the Haram area as we now find it, not only for 
Herod's time but also for the Solomonic era, yet, as afore- 
mentioned, restricting the area of the Temple proper and its 
more immediate courts to the c^quare stadium at the south- 
west corner, and asserts that the rest is included in the 
statement that " Solomon built Millo," by which he caused 
the defection of the ten tribes who afterwards revolted 
under Jeroboam. 

Canina provides a little over 600 feet by 300 feet, and 
Mr. Fergusson considerably less. 

Much of the eastern wall of the enclosure has evidently 
^n the work of comparatively recent times, since the 
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remains of former buildings are built into it, and the stone 
on which Mahometans believe that the Prophet will sit to 
judge the world is the end of a column, so treated, which 
projects from the face of the wall, not far from the Golden 
Gate, which belongs to the 4th century after Christ. 

These remarks, having reference to the site of the Temple, 
will clear the way for what is to follow, viz.: a comparative 
analysis of the various sjiccial dcsi«;ns mjide by different 
architects to illustrate the probable form and style of 
architecture employed by Solomon in llie erection of the 
Temple building itself. 

The theories of modern antiquaries may be conveniently 
divided into three clcisscs : — 

Firstly. Tlic African : or those which assume that the 
Temple was designed on the model of Egyptian edifices, 
or in the Egyptian style. 

Secondly. The European : or those which assume that it 
partook of the forms and design peculiar to Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

Thirdly. T/u Asiatic: or those which assert that it is to 
Phoenicia, Assyria, Babylonia and Persia we must look for 
the style of architecture employed. 

In this cursory analysis of these several theories I shall 
endeavour, as far as I can, to describe each view in the 
spirit of the author's intention, the numerous diagrams with 
which the walls are covered fully illustrating the same. 

Firstly. Tlie African. 

Professor Hosking, in his Treatise on Architecture, pre- 
pared for the Encyclopa:dia Britannica, thus expresses his 
opinion : — 

•' We think that the probability is great that the Temple 
was built in the ICgyjitian style, as far as the Jewish 
ceremonial would permit, and certainly the descriptions 
of its distribution accord better with that of an IC^yplian 
than of a Grecian Temple. 

The Pillars Jachin and Hoaz, which are said to have 
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been set up before the Temple, correspond exactly in re- 
lative situation with the obelisks at the Temple at Thebes." 
I have sketched a portion of an Egyptian Temple, show- 
ing the position of the obelisks with reference to the entrance 
-—but they do not answer to the description in Kings — and it 
appears to me that the very names of the Pillars are 
sufficient to indicate their position as chief supports, 
"Jachin, wherewithal it is established, and Koaz. in the 
which is strcnjjth;* akin to the pillars of Philistia. which 
sinewy Samson clasped in his fatal embrace. 

Ctviinas Jhsiji;^//. 

The late Conimcndatore Caninaof Rome took the l^jxyp- 
tian side of the <jucstion, and many years ago published a 
small folio work on the Antiquities of the Jewish Nation. 

I have copied several of the geometrical drawings given 
'n illustration of his views, to which I have added a per- 
spective view to give full effect to what is certainly the most 
rational representation of the Egyptian theory (see Illus- 
trations.) 

Canina agrees with Professor Hosking, that the two Pillars 
Were outside the porch of the Temple. Yet he does not 
suppose them to have been obelisks, but forms them into a 
portico in front of the porch. 

The nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for 
the chapiters, which were on the top of the pillars, seven for 
^ach chapiter, with two rows of pomegranates, lOO in a row, 
he supposes to have been in part the pattern of the capitals 
of the Brazen Pillars, and not a brazen network overhanging 
the lily.work of the chapiters; these he disposes in another 
^^y» placing them in the cornice of the entablature con- 
necting the two columns in his design, thus forming a porch 
or portico in front of the porch which alone is described in 
Kings. 

Probably this view is based on the I9lh verse, "And the 
chapiters that wrrc upon the top of the pillars were of lily- 
^<>rk /// ihc i>orch 4 cubits.** Whatever these 4 cubits 
>nay refer to (which Mr. l«'ergusson ori^jinally ascribed to 
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the intcrcolumniation, but which seem to me rather to refei 
to their diameter, elsewhere described as 1 2 cubits in circum- 
fercnce),it can hardly apply to the hcrij^ht of an entablature, or 
things so opposite as the supports themselves and the thinjj 
supported. And with reference to their ])osition, it is ex- 
pressly stated that the c/tafiicrs^ which were of lily-work, 
were in tite porch, and not outside of it 

The height of the true porch Canina rightly makes the 
same as the sanctuary, but he has increased the length of 
the sanctuary by the thickness of the wall separating the 
oracle therefrom ; whereas, in every description in the 
Bible, the whole length of the house is given as threescore 
cubits, and the separation of 20 cubits for the oracle was 
afterwards made. 

The description in Kings, 2 1st verse, is, " Solomon over- 
laid the house within with pure gold, and he made a par- 
tition by the chains of gold before the oracle/' in which 
bronze columns may have been introduced to carry the 
additional height of the end wall of the sanctuary. 

Canina's arrangement of the chambers round the house 
I think most correct Neither their number nor their length 
is given in Kings or Chronicles, though the former gives 
their width and height, while the latter does not mention 
them at all. 

Ezekicl, in his vision of the restored temple, tells us that 
"the side chambers were three, one over another, and thirty 
in order," that is, thirty in all on the sides of the house, 
besides those at the end of the oracle. 

Our ingenious friend, Josephus, finding that the phrase, 
"thirty in order," might be translated "three and thirty 
times," or thirty times three, s.iys there were thirty 
chambers on each floor, in all ninety chambers — it mattered 
not to him how small they were in plan, for what they lost 
in length he quadrupled in height 

The Count de Vogiid has been misled by him, and so was 
Fergusson in his earliest design. 
The cubit measure is variously taken as 15, iS, and 21 1 
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inches long; but the successive Temples must have used 
the same measure. If the second Temple was built to cubits 
of 1 8 inches long, the^rj/ Temple was the same, the w.ills 
of the former l>einj^ based on the foundations of the latter. 
The letter of the adversaries of the Jews, .nddresscHl to 
Artaxerxcs, during the rebuilding of the Temple in ICzra s 
time, favours this a.ssumption thus : *• Be it known unto the 
King that the Jews which came up from thee to us are 
come unto Jerusalem, building the rebellious and the bad 
city, and have set up the walls thereof and joined the 
foundations^" literally, " sewed together the foundations,'* 
showing that they already existed, although the superstruc- 
ture was burnt to the ground by Nebuchadnezzar, at the 
time of the captivity, who also carried away the Brazen 
Pillars after he had broken them into fragments. 

Thrufifs Ttuory. 

Canina's restoration would not appear to be appreciated 
as It ought to be by those who favor the Egyptian theory, 
and in 1855 a work was publi.shed by the Rev. Mr. Thrupp, 
on Ancient Jerusalem, containing some singular speculations 
on the probable form of the Temple. I have enlarged the 
plan given in his book. 

Mr. Thrupp sfcirts with the settled conviction that 
Solomon's Temple was like unto an Egyptian fane, that 
a parallel may be finmd \x\ the Jewish Temple for nearly 
every iKrcuHarity of the ICgypti;in. lie details the several 
characteristics rif the former, and endeavours to establish 
their coincidence with the latter. The Iwxly of the Jewish 
Temjile he likens tc> the sckos of the l*'gyptian, and the 
chambers surrounding the house of the former to the 
galleries encomi^assing the latter. 

In the Jewish porch he .sees the prosekos of the Egyptian 
type. To obtain the neccssaty height he adopts the 120 
cubits given in Chronicles, while, to gain the required 
width, he resorts to his imagination, and .says: ''The 
'' interior length of the portico of Solomon's Temple was 20 
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cubits, the same as the interior breadth of the sanctuary ; 
but/' he continues, *^ it may have been prolonged by lateral 
chambers or porticos rising to the same height with it, 
and may thus, like Egyptian porticoes, have externally 
outflanked the body of the naos." 

In the Pillars Jachin and Boaz he finds traces of the I lall 
of Columns ; but as he dare not attempt to add the one, no 
place is left for the other, so that the unfortunate Pillars arc 
left out altc^ther. 

The Court of the Priests he converts into a propylum, 
surrounding it with pillars in the first place, and with 
chambers in the second. 

Finally, he recognizes the large pyramidal towers in front 
of Egyptian temples, in an imaginary eastern front to the 
Court of the Priests. 

The Count de VogiU's DeHgft. 

The latest resuscitation of the Egyptian style, as the 
type to be followed in restoring Solomon's Temple, is by 
the Count de Vogii^, the distinguished author of the Syrian 
Antiquities^ who has published a work on '' Jerusalem and 
its Temples." His design for the Solomonic Temple throws 
little light on the subject. 

His main fagade consists of a large Egyptian pylon, with 
an opening in centre 20 cubits square, in which are situated 
the Pillars Jachin and Boaz, the ornamentation of the 
capitals containing the lily work and pomegranates. The 
porch is 10 cubits deep by 20 wide, and 60 cubits high, while 
the rest of the massive pylon appears to be solid, except 
where the staircases to the chambers occur on each side. 

He adopts Josephus's number of chambers forming a 
series of dark closets. 

He makes the Holy of Holies a cube of 20 cubits, but 
the height of the Sanctuary is reduced from 30 cubits to 
17 cubits by the introduction of an upper chamber, and 
thus no light b admitted to the Sanctuary, any more than 
to the Holy of Holies. 
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Secondly. Tlie European. Prof. Wilkitis^ Design. 

r.issing to the second section of the subject we come to 
consider the views entertained and cidvocated by the 
«iccomplished author of the " Prolusiones Architectonica?." 

" The chief object of the present essay " (says Professpr 
Wilkins in his essay entitled " The Temple of Jerusalem 
the Type of Grecian Arc/iitecture'*) "is to show the in- 
fluence produced on the Arts by the commencement and 
accomph'shment of this great enterprise, and the example 
it aflbrded to the architects of the ages immediately 
following, as yet unskilled in architecture, and wanting 
some type of great authority for their guidance.'' 

"If we compare/' says he, " the plan and proportions of 
the Syrian Temple with those of some of the earliest 
examples of Grecian origin, such, for example, as those 
at Psstum and Egina, a resemblance will be found to 
exist that can only be attributed to the adoption of the 
same principles by the architects of Palestine and 
Greece" (see Illustrations.) 

On the assumption that the Jewish cubit was equivalent 
to 21.888 inches, the extreme length of Solomon's Temple, 
by a little stretching, is made (in his restoration of it) to 
agree with that of the Temple of Psestum within 2 inches, 
and to be of the same width within 3 inches. 

To achieve this result, however, passages have been in- 
troduced to eke out the thickness of the walls of the house, 
and the end chambers are made deeper than the side 
chambers. 

But these narrow passages in the thickness of the walls 
serve a double purpose ; they are substituted for the 
" windows of narrow lights." There being commonly no 
windows in ancient Grecian temples. Professor Wilkins has 
felt it incumbent upon him to show that none necessarily 
existed in Solomon's Temple ; and he quotes a passage 
from the Odyssey, where the same word is translated 

c 
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* intervals/' interpreted by him to mean " narrow passages 
in the thickness of the walls." 

To make the total height agree with the usual pro- 
portions of a Gredan elevation, he considers the length 
and breadth of the house, as given, were ;V;temal dimensions, 
and the height was an £rtemal measure. By this arrange- 
ment he contrives to make the sanctuary, and the oracle 
and the porch, of equal external height, whereas the first 
is distinctly stated to be 30 cubits high, the second 20 
cubits, and the third is not given at all in Kings, and is 
exaggerated in Chronicles by the curious multiplication of 
the height of each of its sides. 

By adding 5 cubits for the roof, and 5 cubits for a raised 
floor, and deducting this from the 30 cubits given as the 
height of the sanctuary, it is made to agree with the 
internal height of the oracle. By further adding 2 cubits 
to the height of the side chambers, these also are made to 
fall in and range with the rest, and the general conforma- 
tion is complete. In the number of chambers he follows 
Josephus, and provides 30 on each floor. 

We now come to the celebrated pillars in the porch, but 
where are their chapiters of lily work and pomegranates ? 
As no early Greek capital was ever 5 cubits deep, these 
also had to be got rid of; and as, moreover, an entablature 
and pediment was indispensable to make the resemblance 
complete^ the learned Professor proceeds to provide them 
in the following ingenious manner. 

He first gives a translation from the Scptuagint text, 
which runs as follows : — " And he made two cpithemata of 
molten Brass, to place them upon the capitals of the 
columns, $ cubits was the height of one cpithcma, and 
5 cubits was the height of the other epithema." And 
then explains that the architectural term epithemata, 
translated chapiters in our version, properly means some 
members placed over the capitals, and not only the whole 
entablature, but the pediment of a building also ; and that 
the words in Kings translated, " Upon the tops of the 
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pillars/' should be rendered ^' Upon the capitals of the 
columns/' 

Mr. Fcrgusson has also taken advantage of this sugges- 
tion, since he has needed arguments to support his latest 
idea, viz.» the likeness of the pillars and their appurtenances 
to the Indian toran. 

Now we have all heard it said that the Doric order 
originated in the petrifaction of wooden forms of con- 
struction, and that the pediment grew out of the sloping 
timbers of the roof, the triglyphs being suggested by 
the ends of the tiebeams ; but Professor Wilkins believed 
that neither wood nor stone was the material of the original 
type, but molten brass. 

As for the brazen network and pomegranates encircling 
the chapiters, these he suspends from the epithemata, and 
to them refers the origin of the guttx in the Doric and 
Corinthian orders. 

Then as to the " lily-work of the chapiters," he suggests 
that this was an ornamental fascia, resembling the painted 
ornament so frequently found in Grecian temples ; and in 
this way every distinctive peculiarity of Solomon's Temple 
Is merged into that of a succeeding period, of which it is 
proclaimed the type. 

HakcwilFs Desigft. 

With passing remarks upon the views of Mr. HakewiU, 
as published by him in 185 1, we will conclude this notice 
of the European side of the question (see Illustrations.) 

Mr. Hakewill follows up Professor Wilkins, but is much 
less scrupulous than he, and wonders that the learned Pro- 
fessor " should htive so clearly seen and proved the fact of 
the resemblance with the Greek temples, and yet follow- 
ing Villalpandus and Lc Roy, should have suffered the 
question of chambers, in reality, so to mar his theory, as to 
leave no resemblance in his illustration." 

Therefore suiting the action to the word, he defines the 
word "chambers/* in our translation, to really mean 

c 2 
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^ defined and limited space f and the word '' window '' to 
stand for ^ means of light,*' and sweeps away the side 
chambers and the narrow passages, substituting a peristyle 
of columns for the outer walls, with a wooden screen formed 
against them inside, which he continues all round the 
building, and even in front of the porch, and then very 
naively remarks, ** The close similarity between this and 
the universal form of the Greek Temple is too obvious 
for remark." 

A glance at the perspective views of this, and of Pro- 
fessor Wilkins' design, will best explain the difference 
between them. 

The Evidence of Josephus. 

Before we turn our attention to the third or Asiatic 
section of the subject, it may be desirable to notice some 
of Josephus's exaggerations, because of the use made of 
them to the prejudice of the simple description given in 
the 6th of the ist of Kings. 

As already noticed, the Jewish historian aflirms that the 
Temple was not 50 but 60 cubits in height, or twice the 
height given in Kings ; and not content with that he raises 
another Temple of equal dimensions above it, thus making 
the total internal height 120 cubits, or 180 feet 

The side chambers he also makes four times the height 
given in Kings. He speaks of no windows, but he gives 
the correct height to the Pillars, though Chronicles seems 
to double that given in Kings ; but they arc three times 
mentioned as 18 cubits high, twice in Kings and once in 
Jeremiah. 

" I have drawn to scale the description in Joscphus, its 
incongruity is obvious and needs no comment. 

Mr. Fergusson notices Josephus's propensity to double 
every dimension he can without detection. I have shown, 
and proceed further to indicate^ where he has quadrupled 
them, as in the quotation made at the opening of the 
paper, in reference to the height of the enclosure walls 
above the valley. 
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The Book of Kings gives the height of the sanctuary and 
of the oracle, of the side chambers, and the pillars in the 
porch, the chapiters and the cherubim, the length of each 
wing, and the distance between their extremities; the 
height of the porch itself is not specially stated, but no one 
has made it less than the sanctuary, though they might 
very reasonably have done so. 

The Book of Chronicles makes no mention of the height 
of the sanctuary, the oracle, or the cherubim, and the side 
chambers are omitted altc^ether, but every height that is 
mentioned is stated in such a way as to double or quad- 
ruple the measures given in Kings. For instance, the 
pillars are stated to be twice the height given in Kings, but, 
as suggested by Mr. Fergusson, and by Professor Wilkins 
before him, it is possible that Chronicles gives their united 
height in one measure, and I think this highly probable ; at 
all events let us apply this rule of interpretation to the other 
apparently exaggerated dimensions and see the result 

In the I ith verse, 3rd chapter, we read, ** And the wings 
of the cherubim were 20 cubits long'* ; if the description 
had ended here, it would also have been opposed to the 
record in Kings, which states them to have been 5 cubits 
long, but just as the height of the pillars was multiplied by 
their number, so the length of the wings by their number. 

Again, in the 1 3th verse it is said that the wings of the 
cherubim spread themselves forth 20 cubits, or twice the 
width given in Kings ; but in this case the explanation is 
given, and it is added, " One wing of the one cherub was 
5 cubits, re.iching to the wall of the house. The other 
wing was likewise 5 cubits, reaching to the wing of the 
other cherub, &c., &c." 

Thus, when giving the length of the wings of both 
cherubim, the united length of the whole four wings is 
given in one dimension ; a peculiar mode of expression and 
calculated to mislead, where no explanation is given, as in 
the case of the pillars. But, when taken singly, a correct 
single dimension is given, which in every case agrees with 
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the Book of Kings, as in the case of the chapiters, of which 
it says, " And the chapiter that was upon the top of each of 
them was 5 cubits,^' the same as in Kings. 

Let us apply the same rule of interpretation to the 
3rd verse, 3rd chapter, of Chronicles, " And the ix)rch that 
was in front of the house, the length of it was according 
to the breadth of the house 20 cubits, and the height 
was 120, and he overlaid it with pure gold.'' That is 
to say, the height of each side of the porch which 
he overlaid with pure gold was 30 cubits. By adding 
together the height of each side of the porch, just as we 
added the two pillar heights and the four wing lengths, we 
get the figure 120 cubits as the result 

In this way the Book of Chronicles would seem to con- 
firm the Book of Kings, and ought not, therefore, to be 
quoted in opposition to it 

Now, I think, it is not improbable that Josephus took 
advantage of this peculiar mode of expression, and invented 
the upper house, which is nowhere mentioned in the Bible, 
to elevate it to the height of the porch seemingly given in 
Chronicles ; and as Herod, it is supposed, really did build 
a talar, or an upper chamber to his temple additional 
plausibility was given to the notion, and his chance of 
detection decreased in like proportion. We may rest assured 
that none of the Jews would take the trouble to prove that 
the temple of their greatest sovereign was less glorious 
than he stated it to be. 

As a set off to this exaggeration, he makes the cherubim 
only half their real height, or 5 cubits ; but this was too 
much to give up without taking soniclhing in return, so 
while the Bible says they were made of "olive tree," 
Josephus declares they were of " solid gold !" 

The author of the article on Jerusalem in the " Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica " has also given too indulgent an ear to 
thestory of Josephus, and in the •• Biblical Atlas," published 
by the Religious Tract Society, the same errors are repeated 
and circulated. 
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Adopting the larger cubit measure of i foot 9} inches, it 
is stated that, " A porch extended along the whole eastern 
front of the house which rose to the height of 210 feet. 
At its entrance were two great pillars, 60 y5r/ in height." 

In fact, it is affirmed that the porch, of which the whole 
internal depth was 10 cubits, rose to a height exceeding by 
several feet the ball of fire crowning the monument of 
London, which be it remembered, was entirely over-laid 
with pure gold ! 

It is correctly stated, however, that the Oracle or Holy 
of Holies of Solomon's Temple, like unto the Tabernacle, 
had no light, neither windows, nor candlestick, and if it had 
had the one it would also have had the other. But *• the 
Lord had said that he would dwell in thick darkness." 

The sanctuary was lighted by 10 golden, 7-branched 
candlesticks during the night The necessity for windows 
of some kind during the day is made obvious by the fact 
that the candlesticks were not lit till the evening, and re- 
mained alight only till the morning. 

The command first given in Exodus is repeated in 
Leviticus as follows :~ 

** Aaron shall order it from the evening unto the morning 
before the Lord continually," that is continuously, every 
successive evening they were " to bring the pure olive oil 
beaten for the light to cause the lamp to burn." 

Thirdly. The Asiatic. 

Mr. Fcrgusson» in his " Historical Enquiry into the true 
" rrincii)lc.s of licauty in Art," published in 1849, n^akes 
the followinj:^ remarks : — ** If wc take the whole brc<idth of 
Asia, from the Indus to the shore of the i1£gcan Sea, there 
does not exist in that vast, and at one time highly civilized, 
tract, one single remain of an ancient native temple. 
There are remains of the palaces of Babylon, and Nineveh 
and Persepolis, and tombs in thousands, both cut in the 
rock and structural. But of temples wc only know that 
a temple or pyramid of Belus existed at Babylon, one 
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dedicated to Hercules at Tyre, and a small temple at 
Jerusalem, concerning which we are entirely left to the 
verbal descriptions in the Bible." 

The attempt to explain the peculiarities of the Jewish 
Temple by a reference to Egyptian art, Mr. Fergusson is 
convinced will be found to be a mistake, for says he, " There 
is no feature in the whole history of the Jews, ancient or 
modem, so remarkable as their persistence in their own 
singular nationality. Nothing can be more strikingly 
distinct than the difference between the Jewish and the 
Egyptian institutions. 

The former never used a hieroglyph, either as a letter 
or the representative of a thing, on the contrary, from the 
very first we find them an alphabetical people, despising 
s)anbolism in all its forms, and their religion so far from 
being polytheistic, or of admitting of animal worship 
like that of the Egyptians, was the simple and sublime 
monotheism of the pure Semitic races from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

There are few things, however, in their Temple and few 
symbolical expressions in the Bible, which may not be 
explained by a reference to the sculptures of Nineveh and 
Persepolis, or the general modes of art or expression 
current upon the Euphrates'* (see Illustrations.) 

In this early work to which I have referred, Mr. Fergusson 
restored the plan and section of the Temple as he then 
imagined it, which was not unlike that of Canina's restor- 
ation, except that he took the height given for the sanctuary 
as the external instead of the internal, in which, I think, he 
was wrong. He also diminished the thickness of the walls, 
and supposed the side chambers to have been open or 
closed galleries encircling the house, and continuing on 
either side in line with its face to the front, at which point 
he makes the following remarks : — ^ When we come to the 
porch or eastern facade the difficulties are so great that 
I question if they will ever be quite explained. The 
width of the porch was 20 cubits, the same as the house. 
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its depth 10 cubits. The height is not given in Kings, 
but in Chronicles it is called 120 cubits. And the same 
book makes the height of the 2 pillars 35 cubits, while 
the book of Kings say they were only 18 cubits, showing 
that the one authority used the whole linear dimensions 
of the two objects instead of giving the height of each, 
which may also help us to the fact that there were two 
towers of 60 cubits each/' 

I have already shown that no real contradiction exists 
between the two books, but that Chronicles is confirmatory 
of Kings in every particular. 

Mn Fergusson proceeds to show that the raised platform 
upon which the Temple stood was remarkably similar to 
those which supported the buildings at Persepolis and Pas- 
sargardas. 

At Passargardae the platform occupied the declivity of a 
hill, exactly as the platform of Solomon's Temple did, 
having one bold and broad face rising from the plain, and 
two lateral ones sloping back till they met the level of the 
hill. The similarity in area and the remarkable resemblance 
in the masonry was to be observed, while the perplexing 
points in connection with the chambers or cells surround- 
ing the house, seemed to him almost set at rest since the 
exploration of the Palace of Darius, which brought to light 
the chambers surrounding the inner room. 

But there remains to be noticed one peculiarity, which 
Mr. Fergusson believes to have existed and to have formed 
an essential part of the fabric, and here Mr. Fergusson shall 
sfx^ak for himself, he affirms that " The Temple at Jerusalem 
had an upper story of wood — a talar in short — erected 
over the lower one in stone. It is true," says he, "the 
Bible does not mention it, but Josephus docs, and with 
such circumstantial evidence to support it, that I conceive 
there can be little or no doubt about it He first mentions 
it in describing the Temple as built by Solomon, and after 
saying ' it was 60 cubits long, 20 broad, and 60 high,' he 
adds, ' on the top of this was another edifice of the same 
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' dimensions,' so that the total altitude was 120 cubits/' 
Mr. Fcrgusson confesses that the object the Jews had in its 
construction is not very evident nor the purpose to which 
they applied it, and 1 have already exposed the incon- 
gruity of Josephus's suggestions. In his concluding remarks 
in 1849, Mr. Fergusson says that, "All analogies drawn 
from any Egyptian buildings have failed, and those 
derived from classical architecture only serve to show 
how men may deceive themselves on such a point An 
Assyrian Temple would, of course, be the best illustration, 
but till that is found the Persepolitan may suffice, and 
indeed leave very little to be desired." 

In a subsequent work, entitled *' The History of Archi- 
tecture," Mr. Fergusson gives a plan of Solomon's Temple, 
which differs from his former one, as illustrated in the 
** Principles of Beauty." In this new plan he not only 
adds the chambers instead of galleries, but places a double 
row of pillars to support the roof, after the Assyrian and 
Persepolitan examples. He says nothing about the talar, 
or the two towers 75 feet high, but concerning the internal 
columns, observes, " No pillars are mentioned as supporting 
the roof, but every analogy, as well as the constructive 
necessities of the case, and the fact of the existence of the 
two pillars in the porch, would lead us to suppose they must 
have existed, four in the Holy of Holies and eight in the 
pronaos" (see Illustrations.) 

Mr. Fergusson does not say whether these internal pillars 
were of bronze or cedar, but he says, ** Wc must recollect 
that this was the bronze age of architecture. Homer 
tells us of the brazen house of Priam, and the brazen 
palace of Alcinous; the treasuries at Mycena: were 
covered internally with bronze plates ; and in Etruscan 
tombs of this age, metal was far more essentially the 
material of decoration than carving in stone, or any of 
the modes afterwards so frequently adopted. The altar 
of the Temple was of brass, and the molten sea supported 
by twelve brazen oxen. The bases, the lavers, and all 
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the other objects and implements in metal work were in 
reality what made the Temple so celebrated, and com- 
paratively little was done to the mere masonry by which 
we should judge of a Christian church or any modern 
building.'* 

The latest opinions of Mr. Fcrgusson, after studying the 
subject on the si)ot» are given with his usual cxhaustiveness 
and fulness of illustration, in that remarkable work pub- 
lished in 1878, entitled *' The Temples of the Jews/' wherein 
he treats the whole subject from the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness to the glorious Temple at Jerusalem, built by 
Herod about a century before its final overthrow (see Illus- 
trations.) 

The only illustrated works at all comparable with Mr. 
Fergusson's are those of Canina and Count de Vogiii. 
And, while admitting the grandeur of the Herodian Temple 
by the latter, (which requires the whole area of the modem 
Haram area for its display, and the summit of Mount 
Moriah for the site of the Sanctuary itself, tempting one to 
wish it might be true), it is based on conclusions which do 
not appear to me fairly deducible from the premises, as I 
have already shown. 

Mr. Fergusson states his case very clearly in the new 
volume, and maintains his view that the Temple of Solomon 
was the petrifaction, as it were, of the Tabernacle extended 
to double the sizes. The total length being 90 cubits by 
45, including the stone walls which did not exist in the 
Tabernacle. The verandah in the Tabernacle becoming 
the series of small chambers surrounding the Temple three 
stories in height. 

He now thinks there were but five chambers on each 
side and three at the end on each story, making thirty-nine 
in all ; the total height of the chambers, including the thick- 
ness of the roofs, being about 20 cubits, or about the same 
height as the Holy of Holies, so that they did not obscure 
the windows of narrow lights required for the upper portion 
or clear-story walls of the Holy Place. 
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Constructional reasons, as well as others, give colour to 
his addition of internal pillars to support the roof, in the 
spaces between which the bases, lavers, tables and candle- 
sticks were placed, five on each side. 

Mr. Fergusson now suggests that the pillars wore not of 
bronze, but were the "pillars of almug trees," which 
Solomon made for the house, and from which Hezckiah 
took the golden shields to give to the Assyrians. Mr. 
Fei^sson was not the first, however, to suggest the internal 
pillars ; while reading in the British Museum many years 
ago I stumbled on an old sketch book containing a draw- 
ing, entitled " Young Wilkins' first sketch of the Plan of 
the Temple of Solomon," it was dated 1805. I have given 
it among my illustrations, the pillars are shown with the 
tables between them. In the restoration, as I have imagined 
it, I have made them take their position in line with the 
Cherubim which stood on either side of the Ark, as in- 
dicated in Canina's design, and centering with Jachin and 
Boaz in the porch (see Illustrations.) 

Mr. Fergusson still thinks that the 120 cubits given 
as the height of the porch in Chronicles, was only a 
duplication of the real height, from which he argues 
two towers 60 cubits high each, occupied by stairs which 
project on each side of porch and give access to the 
chambers and to a room above the Sanctuary, which 
he thinks may have existed, and which he calls a talar, 
similar to that which Josephus describes, and which is 
so conspicuous a feature in Mr. Fergusson's restoration 
of the Temple of Herod. But he has only made this upper 
chamber 15 cubits high, not 60 cubits as Josephus enjoined. 

With reference to the pillars in the porch, called Jachin 
and Boaz, Mr. Fergusson has hit upon an original inter- 
pretation of great ingenuity, which is one of the curiosities 
of this his latest work: he now thinks it as absurd to imagine 
that they were huge bronze pillars with exaggerated capitals, 
as that they were bronze obelisks, and prefers to consider 
them as detached from the front of the building, forming a 
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screen or gateway, like the vine-bearing screen described by 
Josephus and the Talmud as existing in front of the Temple 
of Herod, a design for which appears on the title-page, 
based on the Japanese and Indian toran, like those forming 
gateways to the Great Tope at Sanchi. 

"My impression is/' says Mr, Fcrgusson, "that the 
frontispiece prepared by Hiram for Solomon's Temple 
consisted of two pillars of bronze, placed 12 or 14 cubits 
apart, and probably not more than i cubit in diameter, 
and that' they had capitals 3 cubits in height and on them 
were placed two beams or frames of bronze each 5 cubits 
in height. The Septuagint calls them 'epithemata/ 
which cannot be construed as capitals, but may reasonably 
be applied to such a beam." 

In this way Mr. Fergusson finds space for the net work 
and chains, and pensile work, and the four hundred pome- 
granates, one hundred in a row. But, nevertheless, the 
porch itself is denuded of its columns. 

It is curious to observe how the Grecian architect 
Wilkins, and the Indian architect Fergusson, respectively 
interpret the word epithemata, each seeing just what he 
wants to see and establishing its probability, but neither 
is supported by Kings ; and the resolution of the problem 
is yet to seek. Nevertheless, I must frankly confess that 
the more I study Mr. Fergusson's arguments in favour of 
his latest restoration, the more difficult it becomes to resist 
the logic of his conclusions. 

Mr. Lcwin tcikcs the Asiatic side, and gives unqualified 
adhesion to the views expounded by Mr. Fcrgusson on the 
lK)int of style of architecture. 

This month's number of the " Rcvuc Gcncralc dc TArchi- 
tecturc " contains a paper on the Temples of the Jews, by 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez, the authors of the admirable 
work on Ancient Assyrian and Egyptian Architecture. 

These gentlemen favour the Asiatic side of the argument 
and adopt the Assyrian style as developed in the above- 
mentioned work. They practically endorse Mr, Fcrgusson's 
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views as expounded in his History of Architecture with 
little variation, and raise two lofty towers over the porch as 
suggested by him. In front of the porch and on either side 
of the main entrance, Jachin and Itoaz appear as detached 
Assyrian pillars supporting nothing but their own capitals, 
and placed in the same relative position as the obelisks 
which commonly stood before the Egyptian Temples and 
as suggested by Prof. Hoskins. 

Personal Conclusions. 

For my own part I think, that it is to Asia and not 
to Africa or Europe we must look for the true archi- 
tectural type. Not indeed for the form and arrangement of 
the plan, this was emphatically Jewish, but for the style 
and forms of art adopted in details and accessories. 

I think with them, that whatever was the character of 
the arts in Tyre, the Temple of Solomon partook of that 
character. 

A T)rrian architect and Tyrian artisans were employed 
in the design and construction of the buildings at Solomon's 
own request, for he expressly stipulates with Hiram, the 
contemporary king of Tyre, that Hiram's servants should 
be with his servants, '' For thou knowest,'' says he, ^ that 
there is not among us any that can skill to hew timber 
like unto the Sidonians.*' 

Thus the style of art prevailing at the period in the 
capital of Phoenicia would, doubtless, be stamped on every 
part, and we are interested to know what may have been 
the style peculiar to Phoenicia, if indeed it was pccuh'ar to 
it, seeing that there are no remains of native art existing 
which can be safely depended upon. What, in short, was 
the type of Phoenician architecture ? 

I think that they were not indebted to the Egyptians, 
but rather that they drew their ideas of art from the 
regions whence they migrated, and with which they held 
important commercial relations. Their own traditions 
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affirm that they came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and settled on the eastern shore of the Mediter-* 
rancan sea, and immediately undertook distant voyages. 
Their literature has a close affinity with the Hebrew, and 
to them is attributed the invention of letters and their 
introduction to Greece, 

In the Rev. Mr. Kenrick's work on Phoenicia, published 
in 185s, he says, *' The recent discoveries at Nineveh have 
brought to light inscriptions in the Phoenician character, 
along with others in the Cuneiform, proving an intercourse 
between Phoenicia and Assyria in the flourishing times of 
the empire of Nineveh." 

Their religion, too, was closely allied to the Sun and 
Planet worship of the Persians, Assyrians and Babylonians^ 
and their Temple arrangements must have been very 
similar. The Jews came from Northern Mesopotamia, and 
the Phoenicians from Southern Mesopotamia, and both 
practised the rite of Circumcision. 

Hiram was ever a lover of David, but Pharaoh was a 
jealous rival, whose ambition was only temporarily satisfied 
by the matrimonial alliance with Solomon ; and it seems 
scarcely probable that Hiram would have taken the same 
interest in the work, if Solomon's temple had been a mere 
reproduction of an Egyptian fane. In Solomon's time 
Tyre and Sidon had reached an unparalleled pitch of com- 
mercial greatness, and Mr. Kenrick observes, " The friend- 
ship of Hiram was essential to Solomon in carrying out 
his own commercial enterprises." 

On the north Solomon's reduction of Hamath, his build- 
ing of Baalath and Tadmor in the Wilderness, considerably 
increased the facilities of traffic already existing between 
Damascus and the Euphrates, the Tigris, Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

The artists Hiram furnished to Solomon, for the con- 
struction and adornment of his Temple and palace, repre- 
sented the skill of the nation; it comprehended every 
branch of art, working in gold and silver, in brass and iron. 
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in purple and blue, in stone and timber, in fine linen and in 
the engraving of precious stones. 

Phoenicia had inexhaustible supplies of cedar and fir. 
Hence it was natural that wood should be the prevailing 
material of Phoenician architecture, while it was almost 
banished from that of Egypt. All the internal work of 
Solomon's temple, instead of sculpture, was carved work, of 
olive wood, cedar and gold, with which the walls were lined. 
'*The characteristic ornaments were of native origin,'' 
says Mr. Kenrick. '' The pomegranate is not an Egyptian 
fruit The gourd, whose swelling fruit supplied the place 
of the egg-moulding in Greek sculpture, was a native of 
Palestine. The palm and the lily belong quite as much to 
Phoenicia as to Egypt Nevertheless, within the limits of 
Phoenicia itself the only architectural remains which can be 
clearly referred to that people are foundations of walls, 
which from the bevelling of the joints are supposed to be 
Phoenician." 

The closest approximation to what Phoenician art may 
have been, appears to be realized only in the remains of 
Assyrian and Persian art. Acting upon this theory, first 
expounded by Mr. Fergusson, I, many years ago, linked 
together in the sketches before you various architectural 
details, gleaned from the examples at Nineveh and Perse- 
polls, adapting them to the requirements of the Temple of 
Solomon ; but of course the design is but a suggestive 
compilation, a sort of inductive solution, yet another 
example in this study of architectural comparative anatomy, 
which I have purposely left unaltered, except as regards the 
internal pillars, the only addition to my original design (see 
Illustrations.) 

The age of the Assyrian palaces has been variously 
estimated ; some of them, however, are admitted to be from 
six to thirteen centuries before Christ; while the Perse- 
politan examples arose subsequent to the accession of 
Cyvx% to the Persian throne in 560 B.C. 

The points of similarity between Assyrian and Per- 
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sepolitan art are sufficiently well-known, especially since 
Mr. Fergusson completed his remarkable restorations of the 
former by the latter, yet I have sketched a sculpture or 
two to illustrate the fact; for instance — The celebrated 
four-wingcd figure of Cyrus at Passargarda:, with its in- 
scription, " I am Cyrus the Archa^menian," contrasted with 
one of the four-wingcd figures of Assyria from the Khor- 
sabad Palace. Also the winged bulls in front of the hall 
of Xerxes at Persepolis, contrasted with a winged bull 
from Nimroud. The identity of the style is obvious. 

The walls of Persepolitan buildings, however, were not 
like the Assyrian palaces, cased in sculptured alabaster 
slabs, but only the doorposts and lintels, and window open- 
ings. The wooden roofs of both Assyrian and Persepolitan 
palaces have perished, but in the latter the stone pillars 
sustaining the same remain in great numbers, and of various 
design, which may reasonably be supposed to have been 
first employed and brought to perfection in the timber 
pillars of Assyrian buildings, an adaptation of which I 
employed in restoring " J achin and Boaz." Hiram may 
have executed something akin to them in bronze, just as 
the Persepolitans afterwards did in stone. 

The arrangement of these pillars in the porch of the 
Temple is precisely similar to the Persepolitan, the brazen 
network and pomegranates encircling the capitals and 
hanging over the lily-work, being most probably an original 
device of the Sidonians, so celebrated for their works in 
brass, unless we accept Mr. Fergusson's ingenious theory of 
an independent gateway or " Toranr 

With respect to the side chambers, the Vihara at Ad- 
juntah, and the palace of Darius, as restored by Mr. 
Fergusson, make these cells appear not so singular after 
all; and possibly they formed a series of strong rooms 
wherein were stored the various utensils required at the 
sacrifices and services of the Temple, which must have been 
stowed away somewhere, and may be referred to by David, 
when speaking of the ** Treasuries and upper chambers and 
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^ inner parlours thereof/' Doubtless it was in one of these 
that Hilkiah found the book of the Lord in the re^ of 
Josiah. If, in addition to tfaes^ there was any upper 
chamber or talar, as suggested by Mr. Fergusson, it may 
have been placed over the sanctums-sanctorum to make it 
externally the same hei|^t as the sanctuary. 

In the construction of the platform upon idiicl\ the 
Temple and its courts were reared, the vast number of work- 
men must have been chiefly engaged. The outer portions 
of the raised platform being sustained on artificial con- 
structions carried up from the rock at the base of the hilL 
The ^milarity in the masonry of the retaining walls of the 
platform, wbkh, is supposed to be visible at the south- 
eastern angle, and at tiie Wailing Place and elsewhere, to 
those existing at Passargardae and Persepolis^ and in all 
Assyrian buildings is very remarkable 

I show sketches of the terrace-wall at Khorsabad and 
the stylobate of the temple there, as well as the masonry 
at Passagaids (see Illustrati<Mis.) . 

The courts of the Templ^ as restored by Canina, cover 
an area of about 630 by 330 feet Mn Fergusson thinks 
this much more than Scripture warrants as existing at tihe 
time of the dedication at all events, he gives about 450 
by 350 feet only to Solomon's era, but reaching in Herod's 
time to 600 feet square. It is -very probable that Solormm 
and his successors made many subsequent additions and 
improvements, but it is extremely doubtful that the phras^ 
** Solomon built Millo,'' can possess the wide meaning 
given to it by Mr. Lewin, who claims the whole haram 
area 1,500 feet; 1^ 950 feet as belonging to Solomon's 
time. 

The court erf* the priests, the middle court before the 
houses and the great court surrounding them are each de- 
scribed in Chronicles^ and seem to indicate no more than 
Fergusson or Canina have shown. 

Mr. Lewin, in his '^ Si^^ of Jerusalem/' page 955, say^ 
^ The space thus enclosed by Solomon for the outer temple 
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was a i^uare, each side measuring a staditim. The 
dimension which the outer temple preserved to the last ; 
within this square was another raised platform^ and within 
that another platform still, upon which was the sacred 
edifice itself. These successive terraces were in imitation 
of the Assyrian style of architecture^ which, at that time, 
prevailed more or less over all Syria, and particularly at 
Tyre.'' 

It is said that Solomon made ** a brazen scaffold 5 cubits 
long and broad, and 3 cubits high, and set it in the midst 
of the court, and upon it he stood and kneeled down on 
his knees before all the congregation of Israel'' There- 
fore, the inner courts can only have been then enclosed by 
low walls, if any at all, else how could he have been seen 
by ''all the congregation" gathered in the middle and 
outer courts. 

I have already referred to Canina's restoration of the 
hrazen utensils, which were doubtless not dissimilar to those 
depicted on the arch of Titus. 

I have only now to draw your attention to the details of 
Assyrian and Persepolitan architecture, which I pieced 
together in composing the design exhibited, which, as I 
have said^ was made by me some twenty-eight years 
ago, and though it does not solve the problem, it remains 
as a record of an early attempt to do so (see Illustrations.) 

The doors and windows are from the palaces at Persepolis. 
The upper and crowning members of the cornice are 
frcnn the tomb of Darius, and from the Pavilion in the 
Khorsabad sculptures ; the similarity of the arrangement 
of the Pavilion facade with the porch of Solomon's Temple 
is remarkable. The lower cornice is from the bas-relief of 
El-tdl-Armama, and from the stylobate of the Temple at 
Khorsabad. The enrichments are from the pavement and 
other details from ornamental pottery at Kouyunjik. The 
pillars are from Persepolis, with adapted capitals and net- 
work, &C., complete, apropos to which are the lines with 
lAich I close my paper — 
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''Godliness with contentment these be the pillars of 
felicity. 

Jachin, wherewithal it is established, and Boa^, in the 
which is strength. 

And upon their capitak is lily-work» the lotus fruit 
and flower. 

Those fair and fragrant types of holiness, innocence, 
and beauty. 

Great gain pertaineth . to the pillars, nets and chains of 
wreathen gold. 

And they stand up straight in the Temple porch ; the 
place where glory dwelleth.'' 

Edward Cookworthy Robins. 



SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE. 



An interesting discussion followed the reading of the fore- 
going paper, in which the President, Professor Kerr, Mr. 
Rickman, Mr. Spiers, and Mr. Stannus took part 

Mr. Stannus announced the serious illness of Mr. Fergusson, 
to whom this pamphlet is dedicated as a tribute of personal 
and professional respect and admiration. In less than a 
fortnight he died. A fitting tribute was paid to his memory 
in the pagte of the Buildery by its able editor, Mr. Statfaam, 
and by the world at large Mr. Stannus had assisted Mr. 
Feigusson in the illustration of his latest work on the Temples 
of the Jews, and being in his confidence was able to recount 
the great art-historian's pleasure at this modest attempt to re- 
awaken interest in a portion of his life's woik. 

Professor Kerr has since placed at the author's disposal 
some historical notices which he has selected and arranged 
firom the Old Testament upon the subject of Solomonic civili- 
zation and artistic development, with some critical remarks 
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thereon. These are so pithy and suggestive that the author 
has thought they might be usefully added as an appendix to 
his paper. 

Professor Kerr substantially confirms the views expressed 
by the author, that the main building was of wrought stone ; 
that the roof covering and its supports were of timber; that the 
whole interior was overlaid with rare woods, elaborately carved 
and gilded, and inlaid ; that the metal work pf the Sidonians 
found a grand opportunity for its display in the famous pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, in the vast brazen sea sustained on twelve 
couchant oxen, in the ten lavers carried on ten wheeled bases, 
elaborately wrought with enrichments, and moulded lions, 
oxen, and cherubim, and in the gates of the courts ; also in 
the vessels and utensils required for the sacrifices, which, like 
all the rest, were of bright brass. 

There was much precious metal-work too, in the altar of 
gold, the golden table for the shew-bread, and the ten golden 
candlesticks, with the flowers, and lamps, and tongs of gold ; 
the bowls, the snuffers, the basins, the spoons, and the censers 
of pure gold; also the golden hinges to the olive-wood doors, 
carved with palms and cherubim. The detailed description of 
all which is given with great particularity in the 7th chap., 
ist Kings. 

In the loth chapter some secular works are described — ^the 
500 taigets and shields of gold, and the great throne of ivory 
and gold, reached by six steps, with twenty-four lions standing 
on the steps, twelve on either side ; King Solomon's drinking 
vessels, and the vessels of the House of the Forest of Leba- 
non, which were of pure gold,** none were of silver; it was 
nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon," who gathered 
together 1,400 chariots, and 12,000 horsemen, &c, && 

Obviously, the riches stored up by the accomplished King 
Solomon, and by his heroic fJEither before him, and set apart 
in the fi):st instance for the erection and adornment of the 
first Temple to Jehovah, *'who brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage,** were not suffered 
to slip through the fingers of the Tyrian king and his skilled 
art workman for want of subjects and objects upon which to 
exercise their ingenuity; the demand and the means to re- 
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munenite ever has and ever will bring the supply and improve 
its quality, as taste and knowledge grows with exercise. 

In addition to the payment of his men and material sup- 
plied, the great services of Hiram were acknowledged and 
attempted to be requited by the princely gift of twenty cities 
in the land of Galilee; which, however, came far short of 
Hiram's expectations, and he was dissatisfied. 

I think also the Professor concurs with me that the enclos- 
ing walls of the courts were of two courses of great stones, 
upon which were laid cedar beams, probably arranged as 
pillars, with timber roofs, to give a grateful shade, thus form- 
ing colonnaded enclosures to the outer courts, encompassing 
the court of the priests, which immediately surrounded the 
Temple proper, in which outer courts the great congregation 
assembled in the open air. The priests alone were admitted 
to the Sanctuary, and the Orade was entered by the High 
Priest alone once in every year, when he offered the sacrifice 
for the sins of the people, and transferred them to the head of 
the scape goat, which was driven into the wilderness. 

The Ark was deposited in the Oracle, which it is said, con- 
tained the tables of stone, the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod 
which budded, overshadowed by the gilded cherubim, between 
whose wings outstretched blazed the *' Shekinafa^" the Glory 
of the God of Israel, too soon to be extinguished ! 

£• C. R. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF 

SOLOMON. 

By Professor Kerr. 

(Joshua and Judges.) The Israelites, being nomadic tribes, 
conquer the country of Canaan^ They carry with them from 
place to place a sacred ^^Ark " lodged in a " Tadernade,** 
which is a tent. Amongst other cities, or walled villages, 
which are captured, Jerusalem is taken from the Jebusites, but 
these retain the stronghold of Zioiu 

(i Samuel, ch. iv.) The Ark^ being brought from Shiloh, 
is captured by the Philistines. (Ch. vi) But they return it, 
and it remains twenty years at Kirjath-Jearim. 

(Ch. X.) Saul^ a valiant herdsman, is made "king" — 
commander of the IsraeUtish tribes. His reign is passed in 
desultory warfare. 

(Ch. xvii.) Davids a man of conspicuous culture, is an 
attendant on King Saul ; marries his daughter (ch. xxii.) ; be- 
comes the leader of a party of malcontents. 

(Ch. xxxi.) King Saul and his sons are slain in battle with 
the Philistines, the aborigines southwards. 

(2 Sam., ch. iii.) There is civil war between the family of 
Saul and the adherents of David 

(Ch. V.) David is made king. He takes Zion from the 
Jebusites ; "dwells in the Fort, and calls it the City ofDamdT 
He now communicates with the King of Tyre^ who sends to him 
"cedar trees, and carpenters, and masons; and they buUd 
David a housed* ( TyrCy the chief seaport of Phoenicia, lay about 
100 English miles overland from Jerusalem, northward through 
Samaria and Galilee; and about 100 miles, along the east 
Mediterranean Coast, from Joppct^ near Lebanon^ which was 
about 40 miles westward from Jerusalem, ^don^ the second 
Phcsnician seaport, lay some 20 miles northward of Tyre.) 

(Ch. vi.) The Ark is brought to Zion from Kirjath-Jearim" 
with great ceremony, and deposited in " the Tabemade that 
David had pitched for it." 

(Ch. vii) King David suggests to Nathan, a prophet, the 
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building of a Temple; observing that he himself '' dwells in 
a house of cedar^ whilst the Ark ^ dwelleth within curtains.^ 
(David's royal residence had apparently been composed of an 
outer wall of stone, squared or not, for defence, enclosing a 
court, around and within which there were '' porches " or open 
halls, and other chambers constructed of cedar. The Taber- 
nacle was still a tent pitched in the vicinity.) Nathan delivers 
in reply a divine ordinance that the building of a Temple shall 
be deferred till God shall '' appoint a place for His people, and 
plant them that they may move no more." 

(i Chron., ch. xxiL) But King David provides for the 
Temple ^ iron work, and brass, and cedar trees,'' by means of 
the Tyrians ; with ^ timber also, and stone, and all manner of 
cunning men for every manner of work." (This passage and 
some that follow, taken from Chronicles, ought to be inter- 
preted with great caution, as the incidents are not mentioned 
in Kings, and the general condition of Hebrew civilization 
was very primitive.) . 

(2 Sam., ch. viiL) Meanwhile King David makes con- 
quests of neighbouring peoples, and takes spoil of silver and 
gold (vessels)^ &c., which he dedicates to God. 

(Ch. XV.) On Absalom's rebdlion, King David flees from 
Jerusalem, taking the Ark with him ; but he sends it back. 
(Ch. XX.) The rebellion being at an end, he returns to Jeru- 
salem. 

(i Kings, ch. i.) King David appoints his son Solomon 
to be his successor, (i Chron., ch. xxviii.) King David gtoes 
to Solomon ** the pattern {of the Temple\ of the porch, and of 
the houses thereof, and of the treasuries thereof and of the 
upper chambers thereof, and of the inner parlours thereof, and 
of the place of the mercy-seat, and of the courts of the house 
of the Lord," &c 

(i Kings, ch. ii.) King David dies^ having reigned forty 
years ; seven in Hebron, and thirty-three years in Jerusalem. 

(Ch. iiL) Kling Solomon (the first king porphyrogenitus) 
marries a daughter of the great Pharaoh of lEgypt, and brings 
this princess home to the City of David, ^* until he should 
make an end of building his own hause^ and the house of the 
Lordt and the walls (f Jerusalem.^* 
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(Ch. y.y and 2 Chron., ch. ii.) King Solomon ^^deter- 
mines to build an house for the name of the Lord, and an 
house for his kingdom." 'R'^ communicates with the King of 
lyrCf and requests him to send ''a man cunning to work in 
gold and silver, and brass and iron/' and who *' can skill to 
grave with the cunning men that are in Judah and in Jerusalem 
whom David did provide " (these were, therefore, not up to 
the Tyrian standard) ; to send also '* cedar trees^fir trees^ and 
algum trees out of Lebanon f *' for thou knowest that there is 
not among us one that can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians." The timber is brought down from Lebanon to 
the sea, and conveyed in floats to the place appointed, under 
the direction of the Sidonians. King Solomon sends 30,000 
of his own ^'servants" to work with and under them, in 
monthly relays of io,ooo. He has also called out *' all the 
strangers in the land of Israel," and employed them likewise, 
namely, '' 70,000 men to bear burdens, and 80,000 to hew 
in the mountain^ and 3,600 overseers to set the people to 
work." (These numbers properly indicate no more than the 
well-known practice of the times, whereby whole communities, 
men, women, and children, were transported bodily to the 
scene of labour as slaves, under the equally well-known rule that 
the amount of work which they performed wias a minimum. The 
" strangers " would be mere unskilled aborigines.) And " they 
brought great stones, costly stones, hewed stones, to lay the 
foundation of the house; and Solomon's builders and Hiram's 
builders did hew, and the stone squarers ; so they prepared 
timber and stones to build the house." (Ch. vi., and 2 Chron.^ 
ch. iii.) The dimensions of the '* house " are given as 100 feet 
by 33 feet, and (query) 50 feet high ; there is also a ^^ porch 
before the temple of the house," 33 feet (the width of the 
''house ") by i6j^ feet Also ''against the walls of the house 
round about, of the temple, and of the oracle," there are 
" chambers round about," and these are in three storeys, in- 
creasing in width successively, by reason of "narrowed rests 
round about without the house that (the structure of the 
chambers) should not be fastened in the walls of the house." 
(The stone-work appears to have been of simple and massive 
cl^aracter for the enclosures of courts and of the Temple proper; 
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the chambers, porches, &c, being of timber-work, and the 
Temple and Oracle being roofed more or less, and covered 
within with wood-work. Due allowance must be made 
throughout the Scripture narrative for the magniloquence of 
Oriental tradition : many other incidents prove a very simple 
condition of things.) ^ And the house when it was in build- 
ing was built of stone made ready before it ¥ras brought thither." 
(2 Chron., ch. iii.) They '' garnished the house with precious 
stones for beauty, and graved cherubims (probably incised 
woric) on the walls" (ch. iv.) and ''made the Court of the 
Priests and the Great Court." The "house " is ^^ covered with 
beams and boards of cedar^^ and there are chambers which 
"rest on the house with timbers of cedar f and the "walls" of 
the "house within," "the floor," and "the ceihng," are "built 
with boards of cedar f^ and the floor of the house " covered 
with planks of fir ;^^ also " the cedar of the house was carved 
with knobs and open flowers, all cedar, there wets no stone seenP 
" All the walls of the house roimd about were catved with 
figures of cherubims, and palm trees, and open flowers within 
and without." " The inner court was built with thru rows of 
hewed stone and a row of cedar beams/* The work has occu- 
pied seven years (a very short period for any great work in 
those days). 

(i Kings, ch. vii.) King Solomon also builds *^ his own 
house," which occupies thirteen years. He also ^>uilds " Z!^ 
house of the forest of Lebanon," 166 feet long, 83 feet broad, 
and (query) 50 feet high, which is built upon four rows of 
cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon the pillars;" it is three 
storeys in height, and is ^* covered with cedars above upon the 
beams, on forty-five pillars, fifteen in a row." There is also "a 
porch of pillars," 83 by 50 feet ; also a ^^ porch for the throne " 
or ^^ porch of judgment" which is " covered with cedar firom one 
side of the floor to the other." There is also "of the like 
work, in the house where he dwelt," ^^ another court within the 
porch" Still another house is built for Phar€U>Jis daughter 
" like unto this porch." " All these were of costly stones, sawed 
with sai^s, from the foundation to the coping, and on the outside 
towards thcf great court." "And t?u foundation was of costly 
stones, even great stones (this is the meaning of "costiy ") of 
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10 cubits and of. 8 cubits (i6( and 14 feet) ; and above were 
costly stones and cedars; and the great court round about with 
three raws of hewed stones and a row of cedar heams^ (Massive 
stone enclosing walls, with all else in heavy timber-work, seems 
still to be the rule.) 

(Ch; viiL, and 2 Chron., ch. v.) The Ark is brought from 
Zion, the City of David, and also the Tabernacle and the holy 
vessels; and they are placed in ^Uhe Oracle of the house 
the most holy plc^e,^ 

(Ch. ix., and 2 Chron., ch. viii.) At the end of twenty 
years, when King Solomon has built the house of the Lord 
and the king's house, he gives to the King of Tyre " twenty 
cities in Galilee" on the Phoenician border. Solomon also 
makes **a navy of ships," for which the King of Tyre "furnished 
him with shipmen that had knowledge of the sea." (These, 
and other similar incidents, are always suggestive of the inferior 
condition of Hebrew civilization.) 

(2 Chron., ch. xxiv.) King Joash collects money through- 
out Israel, and ^^ hires masons and carpenters to repair the house 
of the Zordy and also such as wrought iron and brass to mend 
the house of the Lord." 

(Ch. xxxiv.) King Josiah performs similar repairs. 

(2 Kings, ch. xxiiL) Mention is xoaAt oi ^^ the two courts 
of the house of the Lord." 

(Ch. XXV., and 2 Chron., ch. xxxvi.) King Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylon captures Jerusalem, and '' hurnt the house 
of the Lordy and the king*s house^ and all the houses of Jeru- 
salemy and every great man^s house burnt he with fire^ and 
"brake down the walls of Jerusalem round about" He also 
carries away "the treasures of the house of the Lord, and of the 
king, and of the princes," and takes the whole nation to 
Babylon as captives, in the usual way. 

(Ezra, ch. iii.) Zerubbabel and others, leading the liberated ' 
people from Babylon to Jerusalem, employ masons and car- 
penters and ^^them of Zidon and Tyre to bring cedar trees from 
Lebanon to the Sea of Joppa," and th^ build the second 
Temple. 

{Conclusions. Taking everything into account with due dis- 
cretion, and especially avoiding the snares of bewilderment, it 
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seems most likely (i) That rude massive masomy^ such as 
could be '' hewed in the mountain/' was regarded as common 
artizanship ; (2) That squared masonry, still prepared <* in the 
mountain/ was regarded as high art ; (3) That architectural 
or ornamental masonry, such as that of the Egyptians, was not 
here involved; (4) That massive, but ])cri.shab1e, caq>cntry 
was the forte of the commercial and considerably advanced 
Tyrians ; (5) That such timber-work was made ornamental by 
carving, and, no doubt, by proportion of design ; (6) That the 
Temple and other buildings of Solomon had an undefined 
amount of plain massive masonry with apparently a small 
degree (if any) of enrichment, and a very large amount of 
massive timber-work, including boarding, with perhaps a con- 
siderable degree of rude carved ornament The Tyrian metal- 
work added greatly to the ultimate effect ; but that is another 
question. The style of the Tyrian art would be held to 
correspond with the Assyrian. It is easy to interpret the 
magniloquence and vague particularisation of the ancient 
record so as to correspond to any extent with our associations 
of later and better art; but the far stronger probability — 
amounting to certainty — is that the building of the Hebrews 
for themselves corresponded strictly with the very simple 
conditions of their own social circumstances, and that the 
Tyrian art which they imported was at the best a good deal 
behind the local art of Tyre, the Phcenicians being a mercantile 
and manufacturing people, while the Hebrews were still in 
the inferior condition of herdsmen and agriculturists. In 
other words, Solomon made what the simple Hebrews took 
to be a very great display, but the Tyrian critics probably 
looked at the whole case with scant rcsi>cct as a somewhat 
rude and semi-barbarous colonial transaction.) 



R. K. 
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THE ETHICS OF ART. 



By Edward Cookworthy Robins, F.S.A. 



Read before the Students of the North London Collegiate School for 
GirlSy Londouy and Milton Mount College^ Gravesend 



THE purpose of the true Artist is not to teach lessons, 
but rather to reveal truths. 

Didactic poetry or painting is usually of the weaker sort, 
and it is not a return to this weakness of the dark ages that 
is about to be recommended, but clearer revelations, 
stronger individuality. 

That "^The study of Art for its own sake'* is a sufficient 
end and aim is the flattering unction appropriated by those 
who desire to recognize no necessary moral quality in the 
highest development of the Fine^Arts, but this oft quoted 
phrase has no such limitation to its meaning. The personality 
assumed for Art, for the sake of which it is to be studied, is 
indeed a living reality, an inspired conception, an emotional 
as well as a visible and tangible identity. 

Itself as a whole cannot be compassed by the study of its 
physical beauty only, igpioring the mental and spiritual 
influences which give it all its expression. 

The beauty of the flower varies with the culture it receives, 
its reproductive force is in the invisible seed — the shell may 
be beautiful, but the life is in the kernel. 

Flippant critics may coin sententious phrases indicative 
of superior intelligence, mimicking the dark sayings of 
prophetic wisdom, but such as these have no eyes to see the 
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things unseen of the crowd, which, however, are constantly 
revealed to the inner consciousness of the earnest student, 
reverently worshipping, in great humility, the beautiful and 
the true in human nature and the world at large. 

The true artist is one whose spirit is in accord with the 
great first cause, and therefore concerned in the revelation 
of the hitherto unrevealed mysteries in nature and art. He 
is the delineator of effects whose causes have been indicated 
to him in return for his whole hearted allegiance, and he 
becomes the expositor of the true principles of beauty in 
Art because he has powers of insight which are the possession 
of the few, given to him in trust for the benefit of many. 

The Poet, the Musician, the Painter, the Sculptor, and the 
Architect, representing each in his sphere the fine arts of 
his time, must have native ^^/Sfx which are not to be acquired 
however much they may be improved when once possessed. 

The creative powers of artistic genius find their develop- 
ment in the direction of one or other of the above outlets 
for its exercise. But without such inspiration, no man can 
hope to rise to the eminence which makes his name a coveted 
possession of posterity like Homer and Shakespeare, Dante 
and Goethe, Mosart and Mendelssohn, Raphael and Rubens, 
Titian and Murillo, and that illustrious triune in Art, the 
painter, sculptor and architect, Michael Angelo: not to 
speak of the men to whom die cathedrals of Europe, and 
the palaces and temples of Asia and Africa, owe their 
conception and realization, establishing the truth of the 
aphorism that ^^A poet is born not made!' 

Without this divine afflatus, or genius, impelling the artist 
torecordhis visions and realise his thoughts,no great develop- 
ment of the fine arts could take place; but granting such 
exceptional powers to exist, it does not always follow that 
the fortunate possessor is aware of his advantages, or that 
he knows how to turn them to the greatest profit to himself 
and his contemporaries. 

As it was in Athens of old time, so is it now in our own 
day and country; and it is as necessary now as it was then 
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to reveal men to themselves and indicate their capacity for 
still further development. "Him, therefore, whom ye 
ignorantly worship the same declare I unto you." 

These considerations have come to me in meditating 
upon the reason, why we are elevated or depressed, or not 
affected at all, by the representative pictures of the present 
day. That reason is not so far to seek when we take our 
own emotions as our guide, and not the opinions of the critics. 
That which affects oneself is the best key to open the hearts 
and minds of others on this point. 

That which touches us is rarely an exceptional thing; 
it is found, on an^ysis, to be the common possession of us all. 
It is not any particular form of beauty, but the spirit of beauty 
itself, revealed by the artist in his representation of a beautiful 
thought or action. It is marvellous to reflect on the strange 
imbecility or unconscious indifference, which, even the most 
gifted artists often show to this craving of human nature. 
I especially refer to the absence of ethical revelations, the 
lack of moral elements, noble aspirations or digpiified appeals 
to the loftiest sentiments, coupled with physical beauty in 
all the wealth of form and color. The emotions usually 
delineated are varied forms of human weakness, are obvious 
or direct appeals to the passions of love or lust, or whatever 
it may be called, of envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. Broad humour or simpering silliness, inane beauties, 
affected forms of unhealthy theological religious life or death, 
or intense aestheticism, or grovelling superstition. 

The grander forms of human feeling find little expression. 
The bold broad treatment of a vigorous love or charity; the 
honest hearty expression of religious freedom, and manly 
reverence of higher things ; the recognition and record of 
true heroism; the exposure of oppression and deceit, and 
fashionable fallacies; the belief in the all round goodness 
and greatness of the race, and its growing excellence and 
worth, and capacity for still further improvement ; and the 
equally frank comdemnation of disguises, falseness and 
hypocrisy. These subjects are more conspicuous by their 
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absence than by their presence on the canvasses of the great 
masters of our time: whose ideals, aims and actions are 
purposeless, and seem cramped and unimaginative of things 
beyond the common ken. Stately homes and splendid 
studios have made the love of money to increase with its 
necessity, and perhaps this root of all evil has in some cases 
warped high intelligences, and blinded the ^yts of their 
minds to the moral grandeur of their mission, as the apostles 
of purity and beauty in Art. 

It is to our poets and painters that we look for the 
purification of the tastes of the people of the period ; it is to 
them we look for the elevation of the standards of the 
beautiful and the true in themselves, in nature and in art 
generally; thus raising the capacity of the people to 
discover for themselves the charming, the consolatory, the 
ennobling characteristics of every day life. 

For the exemplication of my meaning I will take a few 
examples of modem painters. 

Many years have rolled away since a certain great picture 
adorned the walls of the Royal Academy, it was the first 
important exhibit of the present President of the Royal 
Academy, and was purchased by the Queen and now hangs 
in an antechamber in Buckingham Palace. The subject 
was the procession of Cimabue's Madonna to the Church 
where his picture was to adorn the altar, and kindle the 
reverence of the people anew by its representation of 
womanly purity and loving sympathy and goodness. 

The picture raised on high was followed by the painter 
dressed in a white robe, the Choir of Men and Maidens, the 
acolytes and priests moved in simple dignity inspired by 
one feeling of pious devotion and religious gravity. The 
modest mien of the painter, the pride of the people, and the 
charm of simplicity and earnestness which shone on every 
face was well depicted by the artist, whose brush had not 
softened to effeminacy the vigour of the composition, but 
mingled the harmonious colouring of the whole with a 
delicately stippled surface, and left an impression on the 
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mind of the observer far above the superstition of the time, 
and enunciated a cosmopolitan sentiment, in unison with 
the true religious ideal of universal brotherhood in moral 
worth. From that day forth Leighton's power was a con- 
secrated thing to me. I have still my doubts if he has ever 
surpassed it, or made an equal impression of moral value 
on my mind. 

The "Sister's Kiss," the "Tangled Skein," and the "Music 
Lesson," were marvels of beauty and pure sentiment: "Roses 
that bathe about the well of life," each an epitome of "sweet- 
ness and light," of delicate innocence and loveliness redeem- 
ing the voluptuous sensuousness of his dazzling odalisques. 
But the picture of the past year, and the last of his greater 
efrorts,seems to me to fail on the ethical side. A dream of fair 
women, or sleeping beauties classically clad, might express 
its whole meaning. No story is told in the one waking.face. 
The rustic is no untutored herdsman, and gives no promise 
of his awakening to any higher stage in human development 
from the sudden sight of so much linconscious beauty and 
loveliness. Cymon's face and figure have no purpose, or 
power, or inkling, of the change in store for him, the nobility 
which was to be the crowning glory of his enterprise. 

Very different is the picture by Seymour Lucas. Pur- 
chased for the Academy under the Chantrey bequest " Rebel- 
hunting after Culloden." No smithy dress, dishevelled hair, 
or flesh begrimed person and rough surroundings, could 
disguise the noble bearing of the man of birth even though 
his speech had not betrayed him. The nameless dignity 
that doth hedge him about proclaims the rebel gentleman. 
In these days of social equality such a picture recalls to us 
the worth of the refining influence of hereditary nobility, 
and is a set-off against its many weaknesses. 

Of all the ancient masters' many struggles to realize the 
majesty of the Infant Christ there is but one, that I can call 
to mind, in which the man to whom the Spirit was given 
without measure is prefigured in the child the Virgin bears, 
and that is Raphael's picture, which is the glory of the 
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Dresden Gallery, against the sale of which the people rose 
en masse. 

We have one painter in our day, however, to whom I am 
ready to pay my willing tribute of praise, and if I do not cite 
others, it is because his example is sufficient for my purpose ; 
and if my meaning is caught from my reading of his pictures 
(of which reading he is least of all aware, for I have never 
communicated to him the views I now put in writing for the 
first time), I shall have given a means of testing other 
pictures which may enhance their value to those whose taste 
inclines them to s}inpathise with my ideal of what a noble 
picture should be. 

Biblical history has supplied the subjects for great pictures 
ever since the Christian era opened, but one of our own 
times has put a new life into them, and that man is Edwin 
Long. The book of Esther has always been a favourite 
source of inspiration to the artist, the story is so complete 
and captivating. The grandeur of the Eastern autocracy, 
the almost unlimited power of the Great King and his 
gorgeous Court, the beauty of his harem brought from all 
parts of his Empire, and the peerless splendour of his Queen, 
whose power was second only to his own while she basked 
in the fierce light of his favour, have ever led generation 
after generation of artists to strive to realise the various 
pictorial situations, the wealth of colour and magnificence 
peculiar to this grand Eastern realm. 

But it was reserved for Long to step aside from the 
common representation of the physical and circumstantial, 
and to reveal the inner life, the moral quality of its chief 
actors. The King Ahasuerus had been giving national pas- 
times to his people, and splendid entertainments to his neigh- 
bouring princes and tributaries for several months at a 
stretch, and wound up the orgies with a seven days feast to 
his great officers and the diplomatic service of the day. At 
the conclusion of the banquet the pride of the King was 
inflamed, and when he and his guests had well drunken, the 
King commanded his Queen to appear to show her beauty of 
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which he had boasted. The Chamberlain went to summon 
her, and the picture tells the story of a rebellious Queen ready 
to suffer for righteousness sake. She scorned to appear in 
answer to such a mandate, and taught the King to know that 
there were limits to his power, and those limits were reached 
when he showed how lightly he held the choicest treasure he 
possessed, and brutally contemplated her exposure to the 
intemperate gaze of his boon companions. The Chamber- 
lain is leaving the apartment with his hands upraised in 
deprecation of her resolute reply, and in dread of the 
wrath that would follow upon it. Her maidens sit around 
wondering at her fixed abstracted look of pain, while she, 
forseeing all but fearing nought, could preserve her own 
honour and the King's, which she felt were in her keeping 
alike. Indignation at the insult, terror of the consequences 
of her own resentment, which she felther lord was powerless 
to comprehend while in the state of mind which dictated the 
command, are all depicted in the lovely sadness of the 
beautiful blonde whose features were momentarily becoming 
more rigid as she kept back the hot tears that struggled to 
escape, sitting forward with sorrowful pride, gazing at 
vacancy, but with no vacant mind. 

Thus was Vashti dethroned by her own act, and in course 
of time another Queen arose in answer to the appeal sent to 
all quarters of the realm to send its fairest flowers for choice. 
That choice fell upon ah orphan Jewess, and in her turn a 
time of trial came. 

Haman the favourite minister of the King had obtained 
a decree from the vain Monarch for the destruction of the 
Hebrew race, then as now, the object of superstitious dread 
and jealous rivalry. Mordecai, the Queen's uncle, told the 
terrible story to Esther and awakened all her patriotic en- 
thusiasm. 

"Vashti" was the title of the first picture, "Esther" was 
the title of the second; and there needed no further comment 
but to quote the text in each case, which indicated that the 
supreme moment in the life of each had been seized by the 
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painter to reveal to later times the consoling fact that at 
no time in the history of the world have there been wanting 
heroes when the demand arose. 

Haydon commemorated Curtius's leap into the Gulf. 
Another painter told the story of the Highlander who broke 
the opposing square by clasping half a dozen bayonets and 
letting them be buried in his own breast, while his comrades 
followed on to victory through the breach thus nobly made. 

Munkacsy has striven to pourtray realistically the Christ 
before Pilate " who opened not his mouth/' and " Calvary." 
Miss Thomson in the pathetic " Roll Call/' has filled the 
imagination with a group of heroes answering the call to 
find that every turf beneath their feet might be a soldier^s 
sepulchre. Briton Riviere, Bume Jones and Watts, Rosetti 
and Hunt, Stacey Marks, Faed and Dyce, and other artists, 
have likewise made their ethical revelation of noble ideals. 

Long has introduced us to another heroine. How 
beautiful she is ! attired in all the glory of an Eastern 
Empress, with cloth of gold and jewelled arms and brow, 
and curious drapery of marvellous beauty of texture, design 
and workmanship. There sits Queen Esther, her tiring 
maids around admiring her, while the last and finishing 
touch is being given by the gauzy veil about to fall around 
her, half revealing, half concealing, her ravishing loveliness. 
But where is the spirit which animates these charms ? What 
is that fixed look of wistful enquiry, that piercing gaze into 
futurity, which makes her all unconscious of herself, and all 
her exquisite delightsomeness ? The text supplies the clue. 
''And so will I go in unto the King and if I perish I perish." 
A supreme self sacrifice for a Nation's redemption. There 
was a law that not even the Queen might claim an audience 
of the King unbidden. Yet if he bent his golden sceptre 
towards her, the suppliant might approach ; but the penalty 
was death, if so be his pleasure was otherwise. This was 
the risk she ran, and suddenly she appeared in all her beauty 
before him, the sceptre bent towards her and she made her 
jrequest 
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Could anything be more touching, more womanly, more 
noble ; herself safe, come what might to her nation. Yet 
she cast aside herself, and risked her life and all her state upon 
the chances of a despot's good will and pleasure, whose 
fickleness he had so lately proved. 

Success was her reward, where degradation was the fate 
of her predecessor, but both women exemplified the noblest 
characteristics of their sex, and sacrificed themselves to high 
and noble feeh'ngs of which it is the duty of the painter's 
art to perpetuate the record, and aid in immortalizing the 
memory of such true nobility. 

Again, who knows not the terrible tale of Judith and 
Holofemes, and who has not seen some barbarous represen* 
tation of a fierce woman severing the head from the trunk 
of her sleeping paramour. 

^Tis not thus that Edwin Long conceives the event, and 
in the Academy last year he redeems the deed of blood 
from its brutality, and depicts his Judith in the act of prayer 
for strength to do the thing her nature shrinks from; while 
she slowly unsheaths the warrior's sword from its scabbard 
as it hangs upon the wall, her action may be fanatical, or 
patriotic, but it is shorn of its craft and cruelty, so that we 
can look with pity, not unmingled with admiration, as we 
see her appealing eyes uplifted to the God of Israel. 

''Beauty is vain, and favour is deceitful, but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised." 

Once more, the same artist comes to the rescue of fair 
women's fame, and throws a glamour of archaeological 
interest around one of their weaknesses. A black slave and 
her mistress arc seated on the floor, the former is busy 
painting the Matter's eyebrows, and beneath is written the 
interpretation of the scene showing its conservative 
innocence; the title of the picture being ''An Ancient 

Custopn.'* 

Not only does Long shine as the revealer of the holiest 
ways of womanhood, further depicted in the mother of 
Sisera and the daughters of Saul, the haughty Merab and 
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tfie tender loving Michal, nrfxmi Phineat followed weeping, 
liiien she was returned to her first love David; but in 
another picture, and on a larger sphere^ the ethical interest 
is maintained, and a peculiariQr of national character 
explained. Fresh in my memoiy is the Egyptian Festival 
when young and old, ^uid middle aged, the husbands, the 
wives^ and the young men and maidens, are arrested in their 
play by the solemn passage through the chamber of the 
Mummy in its case — another ancient custom intended to 
remind the living of the dead, and to silently whisper ''The 
n^ht Cometh wherein no man can work." 

In like manner the humble birth of Christianity is 
contrasted with pagan idolatry in the zenith of its glory, 
all unconscious of its pending doom in that wonderful 
picture ''The Flight into Egypt"* This is a picture on the 
grandest scale, and should be the property of the nation. 
All the resources of the Egyptologist are brought into 
requisition, the foreground entrance to a temple is connected 
with the distant view of an Egyptian fane by a remarkable 
procession, containing some 300 figures^ which ts represented 
passing from it between the massive pylon forming the 
portals of the vast congrq^tion of buildings,, courts and 
colonnades making up a temple of the first magnitude. 

The procession is in honour of the Gods and Goddesses of 
Egypt, mdiose images and emblems are raised on high, and 
whose priests and priestesses, musicians and choristers swell 
the train* 

Crossing the path in the forq^round are the famous 
Actives — Joseph leading the Syrian ass bearing the Mother 
and Child— the humble travellers exciting little interest in 
the presence of the emblems of National religious prosperity, 
foredoomed by the prophecy of Isaiah. 

''Behold the Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, and shall 
come into Egypt, and the Idols of Egypt shall be moved at 
his presence^ and the heart of Egypt shall melt in the midst 
of it^ This picture is one of four masterpieces which 
9St tiom on exhibition in the Metropolis, the others are 
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Mutikacs/s "Calvaiy,'' at the Egyptian Hall ; theyoaihfiil 
Echena's marvellous picture of the ''Arrival at Mount Cal- 
vaiy/' to be seen at Graves', Pall Mall ; and Holman Hunt's 
•* Triumph of the Innocents/' to be seen in Bond Street, of 
which Ruskin speaks in such high praise of its " majestic 
thought," and adds ''not even the loveliest sculptures of the 
Robbias and Donatello can more than rival the freedom and 
felicity of motion, or the subtlety of harmonious life, in the 
happy wreath of these angelic children.'* 

I have now said enough to indicate the lines upon which I 
think a revivification of English historical painting is possible. 
It would have been easy to multiply examples, but the 
works I have referred to have appeared to me sufficiently 
conspicuous in this direction to warrant the opinions I have 
expressed, and sufficiently successful to show that the public 
can appreciate such efforts. 

The same ideas have given new pathos and meaning to 
animal painting, of which Briton Riviere's "Sympathy," 
Nettleship's "Blind Lion," and similar works have given 
evidence, and when portrait painting shall be inspired with 
the same aim, every face will become a study, and be filled 
with new apd noble lessons clinging to the recollection, and 
enriching the subject with heart embracing tentacles and 
soul-ennobling influences kindling high resolves. 

There is a portrait study by a rising young artist whose 
picture I have purchased since writing the above^ because it 
is Imbued with the sentiment I have described. Its grace- 
fulness b coupled with a refinement of feeling which in- 
dicates the painter's power of insight and capacity to make 
his revelation. It is Tennyson's "Margaret" Pure and 
passionless, it is yet a face in which imagination is quickened 
to conceive the occasion when intense feeling would illumi- 
nate its quiet stedfastness. Calm and dignified, it is yet 
most soft and tender, with a world of reserve, power and 
latent lovingness. 

But before all is the feeling it inspires of sweet intelligence 
and womanly winsomeness. In her presence one hesitates 
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to do or think a thing dixplcaHing to the lofty ideal «he 
illustrates. Her companionHliip im a conHtratiit, but only 
from fear to offend, from pritic tr» plcoso, jcalouji only of her 
good opinion, anxious only to Ik* worthy al\va}'.s of her 
dearest friendship, as if she were imlecd a loving living W\t\\^. 
Mn Ruskin in his last Oxford Ix*ctures iisis irealecl of 
Art in England in six lectures, the titles of which tell their 
own tale, thus the ist Chapter describes the Realistic 
Schools of painting represented by Rosetti and Holman 
Hunt; the 2nd, The Mythic School exemplified by Bume 
Jones and Watts. 
3rd The Classic School by I^ighton and Alma Tadema. 
4th. Fairyland, by Mrs. Allingham and Kate Greenaway. 
5th. The Fireside, by John Leech and John TennieL 
6tb. The Hillside, by George Robson and Copley Fielding. 
I recommend your perusal and study of the writings of 
this renuurkable man, which are so full of high moral purpose; 
and in spite of his love of paradox, there is no more ediical 
expositor of the mission of Art than John Ruskin. No one 
has done so much to counteract fashionable foibles and 
contemporary evils in art criticism and public taste. No 
one has so striven to consecrate the genius of the artist to 
the revelation of purity and truth. It is pleasant to hear him 
make confession that except in a graceful minor way, he 
used to think that ^ Woinen could not drauC but that now he 
was ^'beginning to bow himself to the much more doli|;hlful 
conviction that nobody else can'* Anil in llic scmisc in which 
he used this unwonted |i;mc(;yric, there! is much tn \kvm\ xm^ 
to expect that if they gave their hearts and iniiuls to it, the 
art work of women should grow to sonnttliin^ hiijlutr and 
loftier in tone, and more exquisite in feelings than hi'is 
hitherto distinguished the work of men. Whether this will 
prove to be so or not depends on the individual character and 
aims of the artist, the earnestness of the response given to 
the invitation ^ My Son, f^vc me thine heart'' 

Thus far I have considered the temper of mind which 
should animate, if not dominate, the compositions of the 
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true artist; and of the many means to that end, there 
are some that x\\\^\i be particularized in a more elaborate 
essay than this jmicnds to lx\ hut which I n^fnun from 
consiilcrin^ij Inv-auso I <U>nt>t wish to woakon the main |H>int 
of my arj;mnonl by multiplying the issui^ 

Nin»*crthclcss^thoro is one <|uestit>n which cannot Ih^ i^asscd 
over in silence, iKJcause it is so intimately connccteil with 
the moralities, viz., " What are the ethics of mcxlem art 
•• in relation to the treatment of the undrajKd figure ? ** 
concerning which a friend h«xs suggested to me that " since 
•• modem artists do not ethically enjoy the same liberty as 
** their brethren of ancient and classical times, it would be 
'* desirable to define the limitations to which they should 
"subject themselves ;" and moreover, that, as a rule, it may 
be granted that " the ethics of art are not violated when the 
" nudity is not of a forceil or arbitrary kind." This is a vague 
definition, and subject to much qualification, but I think 
it intimates pretty clearly that a needless and aimless display 
of the human figure is as undesirable in a picture intended 
for common observation, as it is unusual and unnatural in 
the every-day life of modern society ; and that the thrusting 
forward nude figures merely for the sake of showing the 
beauty of form and colour they {K)ssess, and the skill of the 
artist in their delineation, is no suflkient reason for shocking 
the sensibilities of innocent minds by the cx{x>sition of 
studies which should l)o ;is s;icred to the artistes studio as 
the anatomical antl physii>lo«;ical studies of the sun^eon aiv 
sain*d to the ColKjic hospital or operating nnim. 

Hut whatoMT n>ay W comprehended under the phrase 
*• forced anti arl>itrarj\** it docs n«>t convey to my miml an 
all-su(Ticicnt definition of the ** limitations" in (piostlon. 
Those limits are reached only when the considerations put 
forward in this paper are forgotten or ignored : when the 
mental and spiritual are divorceil from the beautiful, and 
sentiment from the sentient ; when the mind is ma- 
terialiscd and purity imperilled ; in short, when demoral- 
ised scnsuousness sinks into the sensual 
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But the skill of the accomplished artist, whose aims are 
lofty and true, elevates and glorifies his ideal, and gives to 
his subject the refinement that comes of sweet unconscious- 
ness. His nude figures (if they should appear in answer 
to historical or archaeological accuracy, representing na- 
tional customs or poetic license) will not know that they 
are so, and will not suggest to the pure.anj^ing but the 
purity that conceives them. 

The aesthetic Greek produced the Venus of Milo, the 
^ voluptuous Roman the Venus de Medici. But what more 
charming than Power's Greek slave? 

Long's dancing girl in the picture of the Egyptian feast 
is shown to be admirably unconscious of an}rthing unusual 
in her semi-nude attire; she stands at ease in the fore- 
ground, a lithesome figure of beautiful form, at rest ; and 
over whose vivacious nature a temporary calm has come, 
while she waits, unnoticed by the guests, the passage of the 
emblem of decay (a common event to one whose whole 
business it was to attend such gatherings) sheltered by the 
shady nook to which she has retired, apart from the gene- 
ral observance of the revellers. Her presence there and 
in repose sharpens the contrast between the company and 
the ceremony, which is developed in every group of the 
arrested pleasure-seekers at that great festival. 

Her presence there emphasizes the moral, and reminds us 
as we gaze that outward forms of reverence and ceremonial 
observance do not redeem or purify the soul, or why should 
she be there at all in such attire. Is she not at once an 
emblem of the tyranny of the time, and witness of the 
degradation of slavery, despite the display of superstitious 
and religious zeal, and. all the material splendour and bar- 
barous magnificence of ancient Egypt 

Therefore, I claim for my ideal artist the genius that 
enables him, through the purity of his purpose, to represent 
the nude figure just as fully as his subject demands, yet 
awakening none other than the noblest feelings by the 
revelations of his own creative mind« " To the pure all 
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** things are pure " that are not designedly otherwise, and 
so, when the body is. held in reverence, as in the ancient 
classic times, or in contempt, as in mediaeval Christian 
times, its representation will always seem to be a reflection 
of the true artist's intention. It is his power and privilege 
to reveal himself in his subject, and granted that his aims 
are high and his heart right, his delineation of the human 
form divine by its obvious uncoiuciousness and harmony 
of innocent thought, will shock no one whose mind is 
equally alive to the beautiful and true in nature and art. 

Religious bias and theological persuasion have nothing 
whatever to do with this instinctive nobleness of natural 
minds which is common to the human race everywhere and 
in all times, and is that ''touch of nature which makes 
"the world akin." 

If any one feels a disposition to doubt this assertion, I 
am content to submit it to the test of observation. Let 
him or her go to 168, New Bond Street, and see those two 
wonderful pictures just added to the. gallery containing 
the " Flight into Egypt " by Long ; Zeuxis, in the one 
picture, is selecting his models for depicting his ideal of 
Helen of Troy ; in the other, he is making studies from 
the selected five. See the earnest abstraction of the 
painter, blind to everything but the excellence of the 
model's particular charm he is drawing. See, too, the 
artless loveliness of the maidens, as free and pure as Eve 
before t? --fall. It is a revelation of primaeval sweetness 
and light. 

It may be objected, however, that I have not shown 
how the landscape painter is affected by the principles I 
have expounded, and that I have expended all my energies 
upon one phase of art, namely, that of the figure painter. 
It is* true that I have, so far, drawn my illustrations from 
among historical painters, but the same principles are ap* 
plicable to every form of art, whether it be painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, or poetry. The poet is but 
an artist whose insight is deeper and broader than com- 
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mon men can fathom without his aid — he is a seer, and 
what he sees is reflected in his poems, through which a 
new world of ^beauty is opened up to his readers, the result 
of his keen observation and instinctive perceptions. 

The landscape painter is also a poet, by whose mani- 
pulative skill the imagination finds expression, not, per- 
haps, in words, but in charming drawings, glowing with 
colour. If he is not a poet in spirit, his works are lifeless 
copies, mere imitations of the form and colouring of nature, 
but bereft of the nameless charm that captivates the be- 
holder, all unconscious of the cause. 

Now, as I have elsewhere said, the single term in which 
all truth in art and virtue in action might be summed up^ 
in which we may find all the essence of a mind or purpose 
of a life is the term " Ideair 

To have no ideal is to have nothing worth striving or 
hoping for. The ideal should be the end and aim of the 
fine arts. It was Coleridge who said that " a picture was 
" an intermediate something between a thought and a thing." 

Now, the thought and the thing stand respectively for 
the outer world of matter, and the inner world of mind. 
The thing or object is received and taken from visible 
nature into the inner mind of the artist, and thence being 
elaborated and combined with his individual idiosyncrasy 
of thought and feeling, comes forth a second time into 
actual existence under the new and created form of art 

The primary, the raw material, is nature ; the forming 
however is .mind, and the ultimate product is art. 

Nature enters into the mind a fact, a reality, and • issues 
forth a picture, a poem, an ideality. To the nature around 
him the artist adds his own nature. 

^ And thus it is that native air, 
*' Mind informs with visions fair. 

''within the pale 
^ We stand, and in that form and face behold, 
*' What mind can make where Nature's self would faiL** 

In short all true development is from within^ and thence 
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without, inward enlightenment expressing itself in outward 
form, and therefore it is not illogical to conclude that all 
true and noble art is an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual gift or grace. 

The late Sir Digby Wyatt thought differently, he asserts 
"Whoever is acquainted with the literature of the Greeks 
" or the Renaissance, or mediaeval literature, will find at 
" the very time of the concretions, which we call embodi- 
" ments of beauty, were given to the world, the men . by 
** whom they were produced were frequently given up to 
" indulgence of vices and evil passiotis, and even refine- 
" ments of sin and crime were rife.' The great distinction," 
says he, "I believe to be this, that generally speaking the 
" individual may be what he likes, it is general voluptuous- 
" hess in a country which is apt to produce degeneration 
" in art." 

But this last clause is a sufficient admission of the effect 
of character upon art, so long as the whole includes its 
parts, so long the " general " will include the " particular," 
And I think we have here Sir Digby's authority, however 
unwillingly given, that Fergusson was not far wrong when 
he wrote, " One of the most fundamental rules of art is 
" that sordid minds cannot express elevation, the impure 
" cannot express purity, or the vulgar elegance ; if we want 
" pure and elegant art we must go to where those feelings 
'' exist ; for all arts are the reflex of the individual or the 
" nation practising tbem, and the improvement must come 
" from within, either from a more sedulous cultivation of 
" purity and the higher emotions, or by a more honest and 
" straightforward mode of expression than has hitherto 
" been adopted. 

" On the other hand, we may feel perfectly certain that 
*' all that is bad in the individual or the nation will come out 
" in their art, however much they may attempt to disguise 
'* it by foreign costumes or plumes borrowed from those who 
" were artists, not only in form but in spirit Art must 
" come from the heart, and can only come from thence.** 
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In his Edinburgh Lectures, Ruskin affirmed that '' the 
" world has had a Trinity of ages, — the classical age, ex- 
'' tending to the fall of the Roman empire ; the mediaeval 
** age, extending to the close of the fifteenth century ; the 
'' modem age, thenceforward to our own times ; a change 
'' taking place about the time of Raphael in the spirit of 
" Roman Catholics and Protestants both, a change which 
'^ consisted in the denial of their religious belief, as there- 
^ tofore expressed in the outward things of life, so that the 
" great broad fact which distinguishes modern art from 
'' mediaeval art is this, that all ancient art was religious and 
" all modem art profane." 

In further confirmation and elaboration of this idea, and 
as a concluding paragraph, I quote the following contrast 
between Grecian and Gothic art, from a letter from my late 
friend Mr. Portebus : — 

" In sculpture," says he, " one sees nothing so fine as the 
'^ Greek remains. It is a shame that the idolator should 
" have stood nearer to nature,, and have wrestled more 
" triumphantly with her veiled angel than the sculptors of 
"any Christian age. The only Christian sculpture of pro- 
^ found merit is to be found in the general style and exe- 
** cution of the cathedral. * 

" Here is indeed something which, in uniting beauty and 
'* perfection, stands far above the graceful temples of the 
" Greek, or the more massive structures of the Egyptians, 
" and is calculated by its general effect to lead the soul 
" into states where the imprisoned loveliness within the 
"soul itself can burst its fetters, and execute the behests of 
" the Divine original. 

'' In classical civilization among the Greeks we had finer 
*' architecture than has ever been seen since. The sons of 
" Hellas, a national incarnation of intellect, the grand 
" avatar of genius, the light bringers of the world, were 
" real architects, as real as unreligious men could be. Let 
*' their archaic sculpture give the first response, and next, 
" is not their architecture clear, finished, faultless ? Is not 
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" the symbolic character of Greek architecture a reflec- 
" tion of well-defined ideas, though of miserably dormant 
** affections. Is not the very completeness of Grecian 
'' architecture symbolical of a mind habituated to ideas 
*' well formed, which it effectively grasps, while yet ignorant 
" of those aspirations which ascend heavenwards to the 
" unlimited vastitudes of the infinite and eternal, of which 
^ a Gothic cathedral is so befitting, and so magnificent an 
" expression. 

" The Parthenon is thought manifested in marble. York 
*' Minster is faith reflected in stone. One is the product of 
" intellect, the other is the offering of the moral sentiments. 
" The first is an idea, the last is a prayer. Artists designed 
" the former, but saints must have conceived the latter." 

8, Marlborough Road, N.W. 
May isfy I885. 
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A Special Edition for Schools. Price U 

THICHIIDHOOBOYBJEUGIOHS. Indnding a Simple Aoconnt 
of the Birth and Qrowih of Myths and Legends. Crown 8to. 
Cloth, price 5f. 

CoLEBiBGE (Sara). 

PBETTT ISSSOHS IV VSB8B VOB GOOD CSUDBSH, with 
some Lessons in Latin, iu Easy Bhyme. A New Edition. 
lUnstratcd. Cloth, price St. 6d. 

PHABTASinOB. A Fairy Bomance. With an Introdnctory 
Preface by the Bight Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery St Mary. A 
New Edition. Illostrated. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

XXKOnt ABB UniBS 7 SABA OOISBZMX. Editedlij 
her Daughter. Third Edition, Bevised and Corrected. With 
Index. 2 Yds. With Two Portraits. Crown Sto. Cloth, price Sis. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait Cloth, price 7#. 6d» 
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CoLLDrs (Mortimer). 

na nzmm euxim. a buxj of isri. 2 toIi. cioUi. 
lavna nioBiRani WHzx. stoIi. doth. 

MnUUnUL A XidfiimiiMr MadneM. StoU. QoIIl 

m in or tntAva Mnzorof, ato oihii foimi. 

Giown8Ta CMli, pitee St. 

nUMUDTOf lOVOUn Dedicated bjipedAlpermiitioii 
lo]iOid8tLeoiiAid*a.FoiiiihEdiifxm.LMgeeiown8fa PrioeSe. 

CioiUHB (Bey. BichardX M JL 

KunovAmT nmiFiTii nr m lur. mat apeoiai 

xeferanoo to the Sjiiaa Ghrieileiii lof Malabar, and the leenltt of 
modem MMoni. With Vdur Oliisifalioiia. GiownSTo. doth, 
prioeOiii 

C!oKOBEYE (Eicliard), MJL, HJLO.P.L. 

WnUM CAXBOUaOOL Two Sennoiia deliT^M at the 



FMtiTiaft Sdbool on tha FeeliTal of Hnmaiiitjy 87 and 88, 
Jaiiiuuy 1, 1875 and 1878. Demy8?o. Bowed, pfioe U 

CioHWAT (Honeiixe D.) 

XIPOBLXOAV fUnaunmOK muatnted by the PoUtioal 
Hiatory of the United Statee. Lidnding a GoneepondeDoe with 
IL Lonii Blano. ORnni8fo. Gloth, pr&e 0e. 

C!0NTBB8 (AnsleyX 

SToif. Grown 8Ta dotiu 



CooKK (M. 0.), HJL» LLJ). 

ymOX; their Nature, Ihiliwnoea^Me, eto. Edited hj the 
Bar. IL J. Bericelej, 1LA^.F.L.& With mnarationf. Second 
BditUm. Grown 8Ta GloUi, price St. 

YoL XIY. of the International Bdentifio Series. 



CSooxx (Ftofessor Josiali P.)^ of the Harvard University. 

ZHX nW UJIJUU8TAT. With Thirty-one mnstratioQfl. 
Thixd Bditiott. Grown 8fa Gloth, price 5«. 
YoL IS. of the XnternAttonal Sdentiiie Sericc. 

•OUUTlfiO OVLXm. Grown 8va Gloth, price lis. 

GOOFXB (T. T.) 

nn MIIHXB BXII8 : an Aoooont of a Joomej' made in an 
Attempt to Penetiate Thibet from Anam. to open New Bontee 
iMr'Gommaroe. Second BditJon. With roar Illiistratlona and 
Mapw Demy eve. Grown 8fo. Gloth, price lOi. 8<i 
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CoBKHiLL LiBRABT OF PiCTiON, The. Ciown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 3s. 6dl. per Volnmc. 

HALF-A-DOZXir DATTOETSBS. By J. Mastermon. 

THE HOirSB OF BABT. By Mrs. O. Hooper. 

A FIGHT FOB UFB. By Moy ThomaB. 

BOBIHGBAT. By Gharlei Gibbon. 

Xrnrr. By MIm H. Betham-Edwardg. 

^rr^T.T. By Jobn Saunders. 

OHS OF TWO; OB, THB KBFT-HABBBD BBIBB. By 
J. Hain FriswelL 

BXABT-MOHXY MOBTIBOT. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

GOD'S 7B0FXBZHGB HOirSB. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

FOB ZAGK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

ABIL BBAXBTS WZFB. By John Sannders. 

OoBT (Lieiitenant-Colonel Arthnr). 

TH l BAfTBEH XBHAGB; OB, SHADOWS OF COXIVG 
XTBHTS. Crown Sro. Cloth, price 5f. 

Cosmos. A Poem. Fcap. 8to. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

SvBJioTS.— Natnre in the Past and in thePresent— Man faitho 
Past and in the Present— The Fntnie. 

Cotton (Robert Tmner). 

MB. CABIHGTOH. A Tale of LoTe and Conspiracy. 8 vols. 
Crown Sya doth. 

Cummins (Henry Irwin), M.A. 

PABOOHIAL CHABHIXS OF THB OITT OF lOBDOV. 
Sewed, price la. 

CuBWEN (Henry). 

80BB0W AND SONG: Studies of literary Struggle. Henry 
Merger— NoTalis — ^Alexander Petofl — ^Honortf de Bidzao— >£dgar 
Allan Poe— Andr^ Ch^nier. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, prico 15t. 

Davidson (Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

THE HBW TS8TAMBBT, TBAH8LATSD FBOM THB ZATB8T 
GBJSBX TEXT OF TISCHBNBOBF. Post 8vo. Cloth, prioe 10#. 6d. 

Dayies (G. Christopher). 

MOUHTAnr, MEADOHr, ABB MEBE: a Series of Outdoor 
Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. Haroourl Crown 
8va Cloth, price St. 

BSMBTiES ABB ABVBBTUBBS OF OBB SCHOOL FIBLB 
CLVB. With 4 Olnstrations. Crown. 8vo» Cloth, prioe St. 
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Da YsBVOis (Golonel von Yerdy). 

fniJIUBI XV KSABXn XBOOn. An antiioriiod ft&d aoeiumta 
i:^Mdrtkml)7Li0olentiitH.J.T.Hild7Vurd,7MFoot FurtiL 
wd n. Deny 9f(k Glotli, prloe 7$. 

RA.V. 

mm XAUnX : a Mcaioir. With Two BiMyt hj 
VubIbI— ^TlmiiAJitf on DemoanteT." nd '^TIm Dnftief of 
Mttk." DediMidTto tlM Worldng C»Miet by P. H. Tbylor, 1^^ 
With Two Fartniii. GrownSfo. Qotli, prioe 8«. 6ii» 

Edxv (Fzedeiic). 

TKB IZia Wmon a nSAflKWAV. Soeond Sdlilon. 
Growndfa Glotii9piioa7«.ikL' 

Edwabds (Bey. Banl). 

imroB oniM;' ob» iovm loi m mmnre: 

ft YolnflM of Yone^ Voqpw 8?o. doth, nrioe 8il U; popor. 
pfiooS^eii 

EnOABT (Ifa. ) 

LAST mmiUl'l BAUttJUeUL dToii; OrownSfa 

EVOLIBH GuatOTXAV. 

AV MAT mr xn evu or vAofe An obiid or 

AXKAVAIIUl. BhaU the Bnhiio moedinff tho Oiood be 
nmoffed from the Fkajer4wok? Sewed. 8fa FkioeliL 

Eno OF Hades (The). 

nE Eno m XAEES. Bj a ^ew Wiiitf . Author of 
'^SenfiofTwoWbrldi.'* Foep. Sta Glotii, prioe Bi. 

Ebos Aoosisibs. Poems. By K B. D. Fcap. 8vow 

Cloth, pike 8e. M. 

Etaeb (Mark). 

THE S10ET m on FAIHBE'S lOVi; toM to Ohfldien; 
being e New end Enlerged Edition of Thbdloot ion CmLDSiir. 
Foepw SfOk doth, prioe 8f. Sd. 

AEOOK or OOXXOV PEATBE AED W0S8BXP FOE 
E^^—WOTtP VBl, oompiled ezdneiTelT firom the Holi-Sorip- 
tveo. . Foepw Sfo^ Ch>tb, prioe 2t. 6d. ^ 

Etbe (Mi^-GeiL Sir Vinceiit), OJB., KOSLL, eta 

XAIS or . A EEieXT-EBEiETXE XJLET lAEES. Bqnaie 
crown Sto. With Six Olnetfetione. doth, pcto 7i^ SdL 
Fhenoh Lead.- J Hone Lead. | Wonder Lioid. | Bhine Lead. 

VjJsawmL (Mrs. Ftaneis O.) 

WfE n,OE WfE n EOT. SToif. Grown SfOw Oioth 



BOOKS 

PUBUSKBD MY 

CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 



ABLSTT (r. /?.)— 

WRITTEN DESIGN. Oblong, sewed, 6d 

ABOUT {BDMONDy- 

HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL ECONOMY; OR, THE 

WORKER'S ABC From the Frendu With a Biocrachicml and Critical 
latfodoctioB hjr W. Fkasbk Rab. Second Editaon, revised. OowsSto, 4s« 

AFRICAN FARM, STORY OF AN. By Olive Schreiner 

(Ralph IraoX NewEditloo. Oown8To,ts. 
ANDERSON (ANDUB IV A. >- 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON IN THE 

GOLD REGIONS OF AFRICA. With lUaatiatbm, a vob. crawa 8vo. 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE (LECTURES ON), and 

OTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE IN8TITUTB OF AGRICULTURE. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1883-4- Crown 9to, lewed. as. 

AVEUNG (S. B.\ D.Sc. iLotuL), b" Filhw 0/ Umiversitf CoiUgc, Undon-^ 

MECHANICS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LIGHT ANT) HEAT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'«'" llie aljove foar volumes are specially destsncd to meet the requirements of 
the Matriculation Examination of the University of Loudon. 

BADEN-POWELL (GEORGE)-- 

STATE AID AND STATE INTERFERENCE. Illus. 

trated by Resaltt in Commerce and Industry. Grown 8vo^ 9*. 

BARKER (C. F. RUSSELL) and DAUGL/Sif {Af. G.), tf UneoMs Inn. 
Ba rrhUrS'Ut'Lam 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL HANDBOOK. Crown 

9tOt 6e. 
BARTLBV ifi. C. T.)— 

A HANDY BOOK FOR GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. 

Crowa 8fo> doth, jf. 

A 2 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



BAYARD: HISTORY OF THE GOOD CHEVALIER, 



SANS PSUR ET SANS RBPROCHB. Compiled \n Um Loyal Sbsvitbvk ; 
traulatad iMo Sagiisli firom iIm Fraicli of Lorcdan Lvchtx. Wilh over aoo 
Il limiilfciw . Royal tvob •». 

BEATTY'KINGSTON (W.y^ 

MONARCHS I HAVE MET. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 
MUSIC AND MANNERS : Penonal Reminiscences and 

SkttAtt of Clwn i ctfr . s vob. dtaqr tvo^ 9ot. 
BBLL {JAMBS, PKD., 6v.), Frlrndpaitfthi S^mirMt H^mu Lahorahrf^ 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic 



Past I. TSA. COFFB l, COC OA, SUGAR, Bxe. Larn crown Svo, m. 6d. 
Pakt II. MILK, BiriTSR, CHEESE, CEREALS, PREPARED 
STARCHES, Etc. Lmi* ctova Svo^ ja. 

BBNNBT {IV/LUAU)-^ 

KING OF THE PEAK: a Romance. With Portrait 

Ciovni Svo, 01. 

M ANUA L OFTHE SaENCE OF COLOXJR. Odoured 
PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. SmaU 

4tOkClo^ssk 
BINGHAM KCAPT. THE HON. />.H 

A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS AND 

DESPATCHES OP THE FIRST NAPOLEON. With Expbaaloty Notes. 

3 VOlik OMBy tvo, ;(■ Ml 

THE BASTILLE. 2 vob. With Illustrations. Demj 8va 

\in tig Prut. 
BiRDWOOD {S/B GBOBGB C. M,), CS./.— 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. With Map and 

S74 IllMtnirtoBt. N«w Editko. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
BLACKIB {JONN STUABT^, F.B.S.E.-^ 

THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS AND THE LAND 

LAWS. Dtflqrtvo^gi. 

ALTAVONA: FACT AND FICTION FROM MY LIFE 

IN THE HIGHLANDSL TkMEdilka. OoimSvcte. 
BLA THER WICK (CHARLES^ 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF PETER STONNOR, 

Whh nimlinlom by Jaicti GPT«n ind A. 8. Bctd. L«|oao«m8vo^ei. 



BLOOMFIELD'S (BENJAMIN LORD), MEMOIR OF— 

ftlSSION TO THE COURT OF BERNADOTTE. Edil^bv GmotAiiA,. 

^Bm%^S^ VLi^A^^Sa^ ^ ^ ■la JS^i^^m^ fl^Mk ^Atf 

wmmnniu. o^FOis.ciHByovoiiMM 



CHAPMAN 6- HALL, LIMITED. 



BOULGBR {DEMETRIUS C.)^ 

GENERAL GORDON'S LETTERS FROM THE 

CRIME4, THE DANUBE, AND ARMENIA, and Edition. Crown Sro, 5s. 
BRADLEY {THOMAS), of tAi Raj^at Military Academy. Woohmch— 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two 

Ftott, with Sixty Fktcs. Oblong folio^ half bound, each Ftet i6t. 
BRAY {MRS.y- 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF (bom 1789, died 1883). 

Aothor of tho "Lift of Thomaa Stothard, ILA.,** ''Tha Whita Hoods,** &c 
Edited by John A. KxMnt. With Portnats. Ckown Svo, ica. 6d. 



MRS. BRAY'S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Hew and Revised EdUiont, vnth Br§fUispieea. y, ^d. eaek. 

THE WHITS HOODS; a Ronaaca of I THE TALBA; or.ThaMoorofPortenl. 
Fbadan. .^ THE PROTESTANT; aTalcoftheTSmes 

DE FOIX ; a Romanca of Beam. | of Qneen Mary. 

NOVELS FOUNDED ON TRADITIONS OF DEVON AND 

CORNWALL 



FITZ OF FITZFORD; aTalaof DMtiny. 
HENRY DE POMEROY ; or, the Eva of 

TRBLAWNY OF TRELAWNE; or, a 
Ronanca of tha Wast. 



WARLEIGH : or, Tha Fatal Oalc 
COURTENAY OF WALRBDDON; a 

Romance of tha West. 
HARTLAND FOREST AND ROSE- 

TEAGUE. 



MISCELLANEOUS TALES. 

A FATHER'S CURSE AND A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 
TRIALS OF THE HEART. 



BROADLEY {A. A/.)— 

HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. Illustrated by Fksdkkick Vilubrs. 
Demy 8vo, xss. 

BROMLEY-DAVENPORT {tkehUe W.), M.P.-^ 

SPORT: Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, Covert Shooting, 

Deer Stalking. With nnmerons Illnstzationa by Ganefal Ckbalock, CB. 
Small 4to,ais. 
A N«v aad ChMipar EdiUoa. Cvtwa %90, <t. 

BUCKLAND {PRANX)-^ 

LOG-BOOK OF A FISHERMAN AND ZOOLOGIST. 

With nomeroot Ulostrationf. Fifth Thousand. Crown Bto, $% 



BOOKS FUBUSHED BY 



BVRCHBTT (*.>— 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. New Edition. 34mo, 
LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, for the Use of Schools of Art. 

NtvXdMoA Wkh nhmntioBi. Poit Iro, dock, 71. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY : The Course of Construction 

of PbM O JW H t rfwl Figvftt. With 137 Di^grtuBt. Sfghtccath Xdkloii. Fott 
Svo^ doth, s** 

BUTLSB {A. y.y- 

COURT LIF£ in EGYPT. Demy Sm lUustialed. X2& 

CAMPION {J. -S.).— 

ON THE FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild Sports, 

PttMoal Advcalaict, and Stnmg* Scums. With inostnoSoBf. Seoond IdkloD. 
DiMytf0^s6t. 

ON FOOT IN SPAIN. TITith lUustiations. Second Edition. 

CAitLYLB {THOMAS^, WORKS BY.^Sa fagu 9i^ and yx 

THE CARLYLE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compned, with 

th»ffcraS«l(nflf Mr.thontOilyKbyCir. WiLUAMMNik tooBd Idkion. 
Sfliiuifcipw tvob 3k 

CHALDMAN ANJO ASSYB/AN ABT-^ 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDiEA AND ASSYRIA. 

By Gboxgbs Pbxkot and Ckablss CHipimz. Tnuislaced by Waltbk AmisvaoNu. 
B.A., Oxoo. With 451 lUoitnitiooSi s voli^ Imptrial 8vo^ 4ss. 

CHARNA Y (DE'sIBB^ 

THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD. 

Being TlraTelt and Eicplonittons in Mexico and Central America, 1857— X8S2. 
TnnMuated from tke French by J. Gonino and Helen S. Cooani. With upwards ot 
soo liluitnitioofc Saper Royal 8to, yi%, 6d. 

CHURCH {PBOFESSOR A. ff.), U.A., Oxon.^ 

FOOD GRAINS QF INDIA. With numerous Woodcuts. 

Small 4to,0t. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. A Handbook to the China 

oMda ia Xagland dmfw tha Sightecnth Centmy, as iDvsmted bf Spadamns 
dMy in tha Natiooal Coll e c t ioa* With Mtmcreas Woodcotai^ I«ia crown 
•fo^ 3fc 

ENGLISH EARTHENWARE. A Handbook to the 

Wares amda ia Bagbnd dorins tha syth aad sSth C i frftt » aa BhiUaiid by 
S pe cimen s Ja tha Matiopal Collectioos. With aaamrovs Woodoats. Laiiacrown 
8vo^3S. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. Ilhiitntcd, Crown 

8tO| sevedy 6d. 



CHAPMAN ^ HALL. LIMITED. 



CHVKCH {PROFESSOR A. H.)., Af.A,, Oxon. (Comtinutxg)-^ 

FOOD : Some Acconnt of its Sources, Constituents, and 

Uses. Sixth TlMosaiuL Laig* Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

PRECIOUS STONES : considered in their Scientific and 

Artistic Rekticot. With a Catalogue of the Townsend Collection of Gems in the 
South Kensiogton Museiua. With a Coloured Plata and Woodcntk Laiga crown 
8vo>ss.6d. 

CUNTON {R. M.y- 

A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from the 

Earliest Tints CO A.D.i87t. WUhCoyMoosQaotatioMonthaLeadincSTciiUand 
thaCamtilMfcmalHislars;tfl«eihtrwitkAppeadioM. PMttMwT^Ted. 



COBDEN, RICHARD, UFE OF. By the Rigbt Hqhl John 

MoKLBV^M.P. WithPtetralt. Fourth Thoniaad. • toIs. Daqrlvo^ais. 

New Edition, with Portrait. Crown dvo^ 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edirion, with Portrait^ 4to» sewei^ xil; doth, as. 

COOKERY-' 

THE PYTCHLEY BOOK OF REFINED COOKERY 

AND BILLS OF FARE. By Major L-— . Second SdStioo. Laigt crown Svo, 

88. 

BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BALL SUPPERS. 

ByMAioa.L— % OB0wn8T0.4s. 



OFFICIAL HANDBOOK FOR THE NATIONAL 



TRiUNINGJK:H0OL,It>R COOKERY^ ^Coaiali^ t-tt— ^^st-tj^ 



forming tha Comta of InstmctSDB in the School. CompOad hj "K. O. 
Eighteenth Thoasand. Large crown trob 8s. 

BREAKFAST AND SAVOURY DISHE& By •*IL O. C." 

Seventh Thousand. Crown 8T0y is. 

HOAV TO COOK FISH. A Series of Lessons in Cookery, 

from the Oflidal Handbook to the National Training School foe Cookery, South 
Kensington. Compiled by *' R. O. C** Oown 8vo» sewed, 3d. 

SICK-ROOM COOKERY. From the Official Handbook 

to the National School for Cookery, South Kensmgton. Compiled by " R. O. C." 
Crown 8vo» sewed, 6d. 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER : English and Foreign. 

A Practical Treatise. By C. £• FaawraTiLi.f, Fifth. Thousaad. With namerou> 
Illustrations, Crown 8v0fe 5s. 

THE KINGSWOOD COOKERY BOOK. By H. F. 

WICKEN. Grown Svok at. 
COURTNEY (IK JL), LL.D.^ 

CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS: A Review o£ Modem Philo- 
sophy and ilt Threa Stages of Intespcetation, Critfcitaa* and Reooostraaica. 



8 MOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



CRAtX (GEORGE ULUE)-- 

ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARK Illustrated in a Fhilo- 

loskd CowmtntMy oa hb " Jvliiit Canr.* Scrcath K^tkn. Fost 8vo, doth, 5s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LAMOITAGB. Ttothlditiott. Poit Iv<h dock, ai. 6d. 
CEA WFOED {F. MAEtON)^ 

AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. Crown 8vo, ss. 

CEA WPVED (OS WALDy- 

BEVOND THE SEAS; bemg the surprising Adventures 

Md wg«wow Opioioai of lUlph, Lord Sc. Koyaob toM bf Ut l£i^^ 



St* KwyBOb ScooBQ Eflitiott* down vv<0| yu 6d* 
CEIPPS (WiLPEED JOSEPH), ki,A., P.S.A.-^ 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. A Hand- 
book for tho ItcBffodvctioB of SHvcr Ploto^ (/» ikn SnOk JCm u imgUm Musntm, 

-- wdEtmn 



,^9m€9khrmitdMi^iiikc9llt€H0mi.\ With mnnaraw IlhHCraiioat. Laigo crown 
Svo^ dodi, M. 6d. 

DAIRY PARMtNG^ 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a Description of 

j hoCh faf Ooodnotttal Sytttow. By ^amm Long. With Buti o m Iliastntloos. 

DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF QXytf% &c 

By Anmni Rolanow Edited by William Aourrr. Oowa tro^ st. 
DALY,[f. B.)LL.D.-^ 

IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. Crown 

••«WSfc 
DAUBOUEG (^.y— 

INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. Doors, Vestibules, Suir- 

CMM, AnttroooM, Dnwiac Dining, And Bod Rooms. Librams» Bonk aad Kews- 
p^MT OiBoei» Shop Fronu and latcrion. HAl^toipaial, cloth, ^ sot. 6d. 

DA ViDSON (ELUS ^.)— 

PRETTY ARTS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 

LEISURE HOUR& A Book for Ladies. With inostnlioos. Doay 8to, 6f . 
DAVITT {fiiCHAEL^ 

LEAVES FROM A PRISON DIARY; or. Lectures 

to a Solicai7 Andloaos; a voISi Crown Sro, sis. 

Is MM vol. Ct9WB SW| riotlla Cf» 

ChMp Bditlw. math Thoaaaad. CrMra Sfo, tmm% , ii. id. 

DAT(mLUAU) — 

THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING/ with HinU on 

Radaff aad Rachig Rofcna, fe which is addod a ChapCw oa Shoda^ Fifth 
Edidoo* Dooiy 8to» 90. 

DAS(DEVENDRA M)— 

SKETCHES OF HINDOO LIFE. Crown Sto, 5s. 



CHAPMAN ^ HALL, LIMITED. 



DB AINSLIE {GENERAL)-^ 

A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF 

DRAGOONS. From its Formation in 1661 to th« Present Day. With lUustratioiis. 
Demy 8va 

DE CM AMPS A UX {ALFRED)— 

TAPESTRY. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, as. 6d. 

LtHAUSSONVILLB (VICOMTS^ 

SALON OF MADAME NECKER. Translated by H. M. 

TBOLton. a vols. Grown 8to^ xts. 
DE KONiNOC (L. L.) OMd DIBTZ {fi.y^ 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 



^ apdiad to tbe MaanfiMtate of Ivo^ Xdila^iiit]iMC«e>bjIloBBSTMAiiBT. 

rOKt W90% ClOCBf OS* 

DE LESSEPS (PEEDINANDy- 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. ThmsUted 

from the Freack by C B. Pitmah. a volt. Damy tvo. 

DE LISLE (MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH), 

R.N., of tke Naval Bricada. By the Rar. H. N. Oxbtham, IC.A. ThM 
XdinoB. Grown 8voi f%» od« 

DE MANDAT'GEANCEY {BARON i?.y— 

PADDY AT HOME. Tiranslated from the French. Third 

EdItioB. Crown 8tow 
DICKENS {CHARLES), WORKS BY—Sa ptigu zx--^ 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENa Edited 

hy hb Sbter-!a.Law and his Eldest Daoahicr. Two vols, aaifena with *• Urn 
cWka Dickens Sdttioo" of hb Works. <>owntvo,8s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS— .S^^ " -Rrf/m« 
THE CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Compiled aod Edited fay his Eldest Daughter. With Five IllostiatiODS hy hit 
Yoaacest Daaghtcr. la a handwmr leap. 4to voIbbm, sat. 

THE HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES 

DICKENS : With inuKtrations of his Mastery of the Terrible and Fictmesqae. 
By Chaklss Ksnt. With Portrait. Crown tvo, 6s. 

DRAGE {GEOFPREYy- 

CRIMINAL CODE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Transkted with Prolegomena, and a Cbmmeatary, by O, DitAGB. Grown 8vo, 8s, 
DRAYSON {MAJOR-GENERAL A. IT.). LaU R.A., F.R.A.S.-^ 

EXPERIENCES OF A WOOLWICH PROFESSOR 

doriag Fifteen Years at the Royal Military Acadeaqr* Demy9vo,ts. 

THE CAUSE OF THE SUPPOSED PROPER MOTION 

OP THE FIXED STARS. Dcaqr Ho» cfech, set. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 

SESTCHINa FifthEdilion. Ptet Svo^ clod^ 4«> 6d. 

B 
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DREAMS BY A FRENCH FIRESIDE. Translated from the 

G«nBaa bj Makv O'Callaghax. Ulustnitcd by Ficd Roe. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DUFFY (SIR CUABLSS GAVAN), K.C.M.G." 

THE LEAGUE OF NORTH AND SOUTH. An Episode 
DUPANLOUP, MONSEIGNEUR (BISHOP OF ORLEANS), 

LIFX OF. Bt Aui F. LiuauMaL TVvidatad firom cht fkiach bj JUov 
HnnftT. Wtth Two Portnlto. a Tola, tvo^jat. 



^OYCB {WiLUAU), X.A.'^ 

. DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DSnON ; OR^LXMSMTART OUTLmBS OF ORNAMXHT. Fifty 



ELEMENTARY OUTUNES OF ORNAMENT. Plates L 

to XXIL, co ntdb bg «y Esaaplas, adapud lor PMctfet of StODdndt I. to IV. 

ONE SET OF A SELECTION FROM DYCE-S DRAW- 

INOBOOK. ss PIMM, BMBtid oa cwdboMd, 6ib 6d. 

Da do. do. Small folio^ sewed^ zs. 6d. 
TEXT TO ABOVE. Crown 8?o, sewed, 6d. 

EDWARDS (H. SUTHERLAND^ 

FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS. Crown 8vo» 

6*. 

EGYPTIAN ART-^ 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By 

G. PnsoT and C CksriBf. ThuislAtcd by Waltxx Axmstmho. With over 
600 lUostmioiii. voISi Inpcrial tvo, £% m. 

ELUS M. A, Miafor ut JVesi/mdia Rigtwuni^ 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF THE GOLD 

COAST OF WEST AFRICA: tbctr Rclicbii» Maaacn, Ctutoms, Laws, 
Langw^go, ftc With Map. Demy 8to, sot. 6a. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. Demy Zvo, 14s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIA REGL 

MEMT. With Maps and Coloorad Frontiq^itca and Title-page. Deny Svo^ iSt. 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy Zso, iss. 

ENGEL {CARL}- 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS With numerous Woodcuts. 

lAite arowa t¥t^ do^ 91. 6d. 
SSCOTT (r. H. 5.)— 

POLITICS AND LETTERa DemySvo^ps. 
ENGLAND^ ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, akd PURSUITS 

2f ev and Rerieed SdMoB. Si a ti i ThoHiawd 8vo^ §§. 
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EUROPEAN POLITICS, THE PRESENT POSITION OF. 

BytlMAuth«ror*'GMiterBritaiB." Demy 8vo, las. 

FANE {yioLEiy- 

QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Village Story), and other 

ANTHONY BABINGTON : a Dramx Crown Zw, 6s. 

FIFE'COOXSON {UEUT-COL. /. C.)— 

TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE DOON AND ULWAR, 

AND LIFB IN INDIA. With aumenms lUmtntloot hf E. Hobday, R.H.A., 
fiwiSlntcbctbf tbsAioibor. lafst arowB Ivo^ soi. 6d. 



FLEMING {GEOEGE), F.R.CS.-^ 

ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 

AND PREVENTION. Svo^ doth, iss. 

PRACTICAL HORSESHOEING. With 37 Illoatrations. 
RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: THEIR HISTORY. 

NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 Ilfantva' 
tioM» iTo^doibtisfc 

FOESTEE {JOHN)^ 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKEN& Uniform with 

liMUhntntadLibnvyEdidoaorDidbiaB'tWoikt. svols. Dmqt tvo^ ;Ci St. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

IbeLibntty Edition Post Svo, lot. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

tiM "C D." Editioa. With Namerout IDiutntiooi. svob. 7s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Hoiudliold EditSoB. With Illustimtioas by F. Bakmabo. Ckwra 4I0, doth, st. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, 1775-1864. 

With Portrait. A Now and Revised Edition. Demy Svo, sat. 
FORTESCUE (THE HON. lOHN)^ 

RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. With 

14 foil page lUastrations by Edgab Gibbrnb. Luxe crown 8to, z6t. 
FOETNIGHTL Y EE VIE JK— 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to 

Dee.s866. 6 volt. Goth, 13s. eadi. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 
From January, 1873, to the present dme^ in Half-yearly 

Yobimirt. CloUf i6i* each. 

CONTENTS OF FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. From 

chtoonmcBoeatDttecndof 1871. Sewed, ss. 

B 2 
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FOBTNUMi {a D. B.), F.S.A.-^ 

MAIOLICA. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

Svo^ doll^ M> 6d« 
FOUQUB {DB LA MOTTB)^ 

Ui7DINE : a Romance translated from the German. With 

•a lalsodnclkA bf Julia Cabtwmgiit. IIhttti»tod hj Hbtwooo Sumkek. 



BRONZES. With numerous Woodcuts. Laige crown 

tvob docli, M. dd. 
FBANCATBLU'KC. A)— 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER : English and Foreign. 

A Ptectkal TmtiM. Fiftli EdidoB. With lUnilmtioiis. CrowBtvo.s>* 
FRANCIS (FRANCIS) JUNB. 

SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. 8vo, xas. 

FRANBS U^. •W.y- 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a.Nadve Report, with an 

lattodoGCSoo sad OuakgiM. With Boatroat Phwtflloiw and Maiks. Laig* 
ciWB SvQ^ doiht n. M. 

FROBEL, FRIEDRICH ; a Short Sketch of his Laie, including 

FrObcTt Lttten firom Drttdca mad Leipi^ to Ua Wilt, bow lint Tkaatlatcd iata 
KBglish. By Emilt SmmKBrr. Grawa tvo^ n, 

GALLBNOA {ANTONIO^ 

ITALY: PRESENT AND FUTURE, s vols. Dmy.8vo,2is. 
EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE, svols. Dmy.Svo^aSs! 
IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Years' TraveUing 

rmpwiiioBt of Spala aad PottBgaL With a Map. avob. Dcsqr Svo^ jas. 
GASNAULT {PAUL) and GARNIBR (BD.)-- 

FItENCH POTTERY. With Illustrations and Marks. 

I<aiso crowa tvoi, 3i. 
GILLhtORB {PARBBR)-- 

THE HUNTER'S ARCADIA. With numerous Illustra- 

tiom. Dtaqr 8vo^ lot. 6d. 
GORDON (GBNBBALy- 

LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE, 

AND ARMENIA. Edited by DaMBTaiut C. Boulcbb. Sccoad Editioa. 
CkvwB SvOji 5** 

GORDON, LAST WORDS WITH. By Sir Gerald 

Gbamam, V.Cf K.CB. Ciowa 8vo^ it. 
GOBST [SIR J. B), Q.C., M.P,-^ 

An ELECTION MANUAL. Containing the Parliamentary 

BkclloBt(CommCaad IiksalPkaietic«t)Act,i8Bi,«idiNotot. Thiid EdkioB. 
OowatrobUiM. 

GRAHAM [SIR GBRALD), KC, KX.B.-^ 

LAST WORDS WITH GORDON. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 
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GRBSWELL {WILLIAM), M.A., F.RXJ.— 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. With Map. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo, 3 is. 
GREVILLE {LADY VIOLET)-- 

MONTROSE. With an Introduction by the Earl of 

AsHBVKMMASf. With Portraits. Large crown 8vo» 7s. 6d. 
GRIFFIN (SIR LEPSL HENRY), ICCSJ.-^ 

THE GREAT REPUBLIC Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

4i.6d. . 

GRIFFITHS (MAyOR ARTHUR), H.M, Iiupeet^ 9/ Prisims^ 

CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. lUustrated. New 

Editioo.. Dtaqr tvo^ s6s» 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK : or, Chapters in Prison 

History. With IM u st i at io ps fay R. Goff and Author. N«w EditioB. Demy 8vo, 
its. 

GRIMBLE {.AUGUSTUS)-- 

DEERSTALKING. With 6 FuU-page lUastrittions. Large 

crown SVoi ds. 
HALL (SIDNEY^, 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 

TIBS. Fifty Maps, ootonred. New Editioii, indndinr tha RaOwnyib ootnctcd 
up to tho present date. Demy 8vo, in roan tocl^ soa. 6a* 

HARDY {LADY DUFFUS^ 

DOWN SOUTH. Demy 8va 14*. 

THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS. Sketches 

«r an American Tour.. Demy8vo <4S. . 
HATTON {JOSEPH) and HARYEY {REY. i/.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND. The Oldest British Colony. Its 

History, Fisst and Present, and its Prospects in the Fntnre. Illostiated from 
Fhotogiaplui and Sketches specially made for thb work. Demy Svo, xls. 

HA WKINS (FREDERICKy- 

ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE: FROM ITS 

ORIGIN TO THE DEATH OF RACINE. 4 Portraits, a vols. Demy 8to, 
98s. 

HILDEBRAND {HANS), Royai Aniiquary of SwetUn— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE 

PAGAN TIME. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo* ss. €d, 
HILL {MISS C.)— 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARM. SmaU 8vo^ 3s. 
HOLBEIN-- 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

Dimwfaigi in Her MajtHfB CoOectioa nt Windsor. Reprodvced fai Autotype^ In 
portfoHoi. £t i6u 

HOLUNGSHEAD\JOHNy- 

FOOTLIGHTS. Crown 8vo^ 7s. 6A 



i6 BOOKS PUBUSHBD BY 

LEFiVRE lANDBdy-^ 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

aa lacrodoctioa, by A. W. Kbamb, B^ Lwg«crafwiitvo^7S..6d. 
USSUBiB. C.>— 

A SEA PAINTER'S LOG. With 12 FuU-page Illustrations 

bj tht Author. Lwf« cnnm tro, sai. 
LBTOURNBAU {flB. CffABLES)^ 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Translated by 

Hbnbt M. TkOLLon. Lwg« crown Svo^ soi. 

BIOLOGY. Translated bj William MacCaix. WithlUus- 

t ntti o w . Lmrgocnywa flvo^ 6i. 
L/LZ.r [W. S.)— 

CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. Wiih an 

I mr o d iic t ory IHalogat on the PhUooophy of Hi«to»y. swlt. Dtnqr Sto^ an. * 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

HM Sdillon, vrriMd, wlA idditJona, Domy tv«» t«i. 
UTTLB (THB REV. CANON KNOXy- 

THE BROKEN VOW. A Story of Here and Hereafter. 

TkfadXdIdon. Owwn tve^ at* 6d. 

LLOYD {MAJOR B. Af.), R.S., lati Profinor of ForHtUaHom at tJu Reyal 
MUiUay 4€ttd€ii^, Woolwuk-^ 

VAX7BAN,MONTALEMBERT,CARNOT: ENGINEER 

STUDIES. With Portraits. Crown 8to, 5s. 
LONG {/AUESy^ 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a Description of 

tha Chiaf Continental Systems. With anneroos Illostrations. Crown %ro, 9>* 
LOW (C R.)^ 

SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 2 vols. Demy 

•vo^iCi tos. 
LOIV {WILUAM}^ 

TABLE DECORATION. . With 19 FuU Illustrations. 

Dcflsy v^^^a^ as* 
LYTTON {/ROBERT, EARLy- 

POETICAL WORKS— 

FABLXS IK SONG, a toIs. Fcap Svo^ iss. 

TBS WANDERER. Fcap.SvObtfi. 

FOEllS» HISnrORICAL AND CHARACTBRISna Fcapw te. 
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MALLET {ROBERT)-^ 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied lo the Manufacture of Iron. By L. L. J>b Kowimck and E. Dibtz. 
Edited, with notes, by Rouert Mallst. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MASKBLL {ALFRED)— 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA. 

A Handbook to the Reproduction of Goldsmiths' Woric and other Art Treasures 
from that Country, in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 

MASKELL ( WILUAMY^ 

IVORIES : ANCIENT AND MEDIiEVAL. With nume- 

roos Woodcnts. Larg< crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COL- 
LECTIONS. With lUastfrntioM. Laife crown 8v«, doth, as. tfd. 



GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 

MODERN LOVE AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE, WITH POEMS AND BALLADS. Pcap. cloth, tfs. 
A New and Uniform Edition. In SiX'Shilling Volumes, Crown Stw. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREI^ 

THE ADVKNTURTCS OF HARRY RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONL Originally Emilia in England. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMFS CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT: An Arabian Enter. 

TAWMBNT ; and farina. 
MERIVALE {HERMAN CHARLES^— 

BINKO'S BLUES. A Tale for Children of all Growths. 

lOostratad by Eogak Gibirnk. Small crown Svo^ ss. 

THE WHITE PILGRIM, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

FAUCIT OF BALUOL Crown 8vo^ 6s. 

c 
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MIUTARY BIOGRAPHIES- 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Col.C.B.Brack£NBURy; 

with Maps and PMtnil. Large crowa Ivo^ 4s. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the MiUtary Life of Gideon 

XnMst, FkviclMnr tod Loodon, MMBctinc Gentrmlistioio of Um Austrian Forces. 
By Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. With Pottrait and Maps. Large awiro 
•^ 4«- 

117RENNE. Br H. M. Hozibr. With Portrait and Two 

Mj^m. Large crowa Ivo, 4s. 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT 

CIVIL WAR. By Majok Waltokd, R.A. With Maps. Large crown 8vo, 4^ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Lieut.- Cou Cooper 

KiMC L a ig e f cw wn lvo,'4S. 

PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. By Col. G. B. Malle- 

soM» CS.I. Large crown Sro. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. By Major 

. A«TMVB Gnirrrmt. Large crowa Si^ik 
MOLBSWORTH (IK NASSAU)^ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

to the resignation of the GLADSTONE MINISTRY, it74. 
Twelfth Thensaad. % toIs. Oown tvo^ its. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Large crown, 78. 6d. 

MOLTKE \FIRLD-MARSHAL COUNT VON)-- 

POLAND : AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. An Authorised 

TVanslarioB, with Biographical Notice hy E. S. Bucmhium. Oown Svo, 4s. 6d, 
MiORLBY {NRNRVy- 

TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURR Containing 

so Charts. Second Edition, with Index. Royaljtot cloth, iss. 
In Three Parts. Puts I. and II., oonuiniog Three Charts, each is. 6d. 
Part in. in Sections, i, s, and 5, is. 6d. each; 3 and 4 together, 3s. 
%* The Charts sold separately. 

MORLRY (THR RIGHT HON. JOHN), M.P.-- 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 

COBDEN. Fourth llioasand. s vols. Demy 8va £t t». 

Crown 8vo Edition, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With Portrait 4tOy sewed, is. Bound 

in doth, ss. 
MUNTZ [EUCfRNKy- 

RAPHAEL : his life. Works, and Times. Illustrated with 

ahont soo Engravings. A new Edittoo. revised from the 5)econd French Edition 
hy W. AmnsTKONG, B.A., Oxon. Imperial 8vo. 

MURPHY (7. A/.y- 

RAMBLES IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA. With 

Frontispiece and Map. 8vo^ b6s. 
MURRAY {ANDREW), P.JLS.-^ 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOI-OGY. Aptera. With nuroe- 

lons Ill ns twi ti oas. Laige crowa %^n, 7% 6d« 
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S API BR {MAJ.'GEN, IV. C, £.) 

TRANSLATION OF GEN. JARRY'S OUTPOST DUTY. 

Wiih TREATISES ON MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON 
ROAD-MAKING. Third Edition. CrownSvo.s*. 

NAPOLEON. A Selection from the Letters and Despatches of 

the First Napoleon. With Explanatory Notes by Captain the Hon. D. Bingham. 
3 vols. Demy Svo, £a as. 

NECKER {MADAA/E)— 

THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER. By Vicomtb 

d'Haussonvillb. Tnusfaued by H. M. TROLLors. a vols. Crovm 8vO| 18s. 
NESBITT {ALEXANDER^ 

GLASS. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 

cloth, as. 6d. 
NEVINSON (HENR K)- 

A SKETCH OF HERDER AND HIS TIMES. With 

m Portrait. Deny 8vo^ 14s. 
NEWTON [E. TULLEY), P.G.S.-^ 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 

A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, betnf a CatalogiM with Cooparattva 
Description arranged in a Tabohur form. Demy 8vo, doth, 3s. 

NILSEN {CAPTAIN)— 

LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE "HOMEWARD 

BOUND"; or. Eleven Months at Sea in an Open Boat. Crown dvo^ pictora 
boards, is. 

NORMAN (C ^.). laU oftke ^olh Light Infantry and Bengal Stag Corf 9— 

TONKIN ; or, FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. With 

Maps. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
aCRADY {STANDISffI— 

TORYISM AND THE TORY DEMOCRACY. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 
OUVER {PROFESSOR). F.R.S.. 6'c.-- 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KIiVGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. With 
109 Plates. Oblonc 8yo, plain, x6s. ; coloured, £x 6s. 

OXENHAM {REV. H. N\— 

MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH DE LISLE, 

R.N., OF THE NAVAL BRIGADE. Third Edition, with lUnstratioos. 
Grown Svo, 7*. 6d. 

SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Demy Svo, sss. 

SHORT STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

AND BIOGRAPHY. Demy 8vO| its. 

C 2 
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PBRROT {GBOBGBS) and CHIPIB'A (CHABLBS)— 

A HISTORV OF ANCIKNT ART IN PHCENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. Tnuolatca from the French by Walter 
Abmstbomg. B.A. Oman, Containiiii; 644 lIluUrMioos in the text, and to Steel 
•ad CokMTcd Platei. • veb. Imperial 8vo, 4M* 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDiEA AND ASSYRIA. 

Tnunfaued by Waltbk Asmstbomc, B.A. Oxoa. With 459 Hlmt ra ti o at. « vols, 
laperinl Ivo, 4as. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Trans- 

faoad from the French by W. AsMrmoMG, B.A. Oxoo. With over 600 lllastra- 
lioas. a Toh. Imperial tvo, 431. 

PBTBRBOROVGH ( THE EARL OPy- 

THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

MOUTH I A MeoMfar. By Cokiiel Fxank Russbl&v Royal Diagoou. With 
lOastiatkaa. a vols, demy Sto. jas. 

PNCBN/C/AN ABT-- 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHCENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. By GsoacBS Pbmkot and Chakus Oimn. 
Traaaiatcd fioss the French by Waltbk Axmstjiong, B^A., Oxob. Containing 
644 lllusri a ti oB S in the text, and xo Steel and Colonred Fhtcs. a vols, bnperial 
•vok4ss> 

p/AssBTsxr {p.y^ 

RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN MONGOLIA AND 

CHINA. Tkamhued by Goxdom-Cumminc With 7S lUnstimtions. a vols. 
OoimSvo, a4S. 

PiLUNG ( IVILUAAi)- 

ORDER FROM CHAOS: a Treatise on Land Tenure. 

Laf|e crourn 8vo. as. 6d. 
PITT TA YLOB {PRANK)-- 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. Selections from the Tales 

of GnorFBBV Cmavcxr rendered into Modem English, with dose adherenca 
tothelangvafaofthePoet. With Fronti^ece. Crown 8¥0| 6s. 

POLLEN {y. H.y- 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. With nume- 

lOOS Woodcnts. Large crown 8vo^ cloth, as. €d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWOXK. WidiaMMrowWoodcMi. tug. com •?., dMh, a. M. 
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POOLS (STANLEY LANE), B.A., JL/f.A.S,, Hon, Mtmbero/ike Bgrptian 
Commission /vr the Preservation of the Monuments of Cairo — 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. Pub- 

lislted for lh« Committee of Council on Education. With xo8 Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, sas. 

*** A few copies of the large-paper edition printed on hand-made paper are still 
to be had, price 3xs. 6d. 

POYNTER (A 7.). ^.-4.— 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Third Edition. Large 

crown 8t0| 9'* 
PRINSBP ( VAL)^ A,RM.-^ 

IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps. Saoond Edition. Demy Ivo, /^x is. 

RADICAL PROGRAMME. THE. From the lorimghtfy 

Remem, with additions. With a Preface by the Right How. J. CHAMasKLAiM, 
ICP. Tbtrtaenth Thousand. Oown 8vo^ ss. 6d. 

RAMSDBN (LAD Y G WENDOLRNy^ 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. lUustiated. Containing 46 lUustra- 

tioos fi<om Original Drawings, and numctoos other lUostratioBi. Royal 8vo| sis. 

RAPHAEL : his Life, Works, and Tiroes. By Eugens Mumtz. 

Tkassfaited from the FVench and Edited by W. AmMiTioMC. With 155 Wood 
Engravings and 4s Ftall*page Plates. Imperial Svo. 

READE (CHARLES)-- 

CHARLES READE : Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist. 

A Memoir compiled chiefly from his Literary Renwins. By Cmaklss L. and 
the Rev. Compton Reads. 3 vols, demy Ova a4S. 

REDGRA VE (GILBERT)^ 

OUTLINES OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. Translated 

from the German. Edited by Giluekt Kedgravb. With numerous Illustratioas. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 

REDGRAVE (GILBERT R.)— 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richasd Reogkafe^ R.A. With Woodcats. Laige crown 8vo^ doth, 
ss.6d. 

REDGRAVE (RICHARD}^ 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF COLOUR, with a 

Catechism on Colow. s4nio, doth. 
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BEDGRA VB (SAMUELY- 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With nnmerous Cbromo-lithoffrapht and 
odbtr IBwttrationi, Royal 8to, £x is. 

EENAN {fiRNESl^-^ 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. Tianslatcd from 

Um ofigiiMl Fkvndi, and rarSsad by Madams Rbnan. Orofwn Syo, 8t» 
REYNARDSON (C T. S. B/RCH)- 

SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS 

in Bncland, Scotland, Inland, Italy, and tha Swiny Sonch. With nonMrona 
Illattntiont in Cblonr. Second Xdhion. 8to^ im. 

DOWN THE ROAD: Reminiscences of a Gentleman 

Coachman, With Colonred IlfaMliatioBi. Dtny Svo, las. 
R/ANO [JUAN F.y- 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. With numerdns 

Woodcnta. Large cnmn tvo^ cloth, 41. 
RIBTON'TURNER (C. /.>- 

A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND 

BBGOARS AND BEGOINa With innstntiont. Dony 8vo, sta.. 
ROBiNSON {JAMES F. >— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

Laiya crown Svo^ ^k . 
ROBINSON {J. CH 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PSRIOD OP THE REVIVAL OP ART. With ao Bngravingi. Royal 
Svo, doth^ 7t. 6d. 

ROBSON (GEORGE^ 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Illus- 

tmted by a Design for an Entrance Lodge and Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong Mio, 



ROBSON (REV. J. N.), Af.A., LL.M.— 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Pott 8vo^ 6b. 
ROCK {THE VERY REV. CANON), D.D.— 

TEXTILE FABRICS. With numerous Woodcuts. Large 

croiVB lvo| dothi as. 6d. 
XOOSa (SOBSON), MJ>.. F.C.S.— 

THE WEAR AND TEAR OF LONDON LIFE. 

vpoini tro^ soipad* u* 
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ROLAND {ARTHUR)- 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Edited 

by William Ablett. 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

DAIRY.FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, ftc. 

POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT. 

STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 

DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES, ftc 

ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c 

MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS, LAYING DOWN GRASS, 

ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, ftc. 
MARKET GARDENING, HUSBANDRY FOR FARMERS AND 

GENERAL CULTIVATORS. 

RUSDBN (G, IV,), Jor manyytars CUrk ef thi Parliawunt im VtrtorU— 

A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. With a Coloured Map. 

3 Tob. Demy 8to, sot. 

A HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. With Maps. 3 vols. 

Demy 8vo^ sot. 
RUSSELL {COLONEL FRANK), RtfaiDfagoom^ 

THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

MOVTR : A Memoir. With IllMtratioiis. a vols, demy 8vo, ym, 

SCIENCE AND ART: a Journal for Teachers and Scholars. 

Iisued noathly. 3d. See page 99. 
SCOTT {MAJOR-GENERAL A. DE C), iaU Royal Eniineers-- 

LONDON WATER : a Review of the Present Condition and 

Suggested Improveaentft of the Metropolitan Water Supply. Crown 8vo. tewed, 9s. 
SCOTT {LEADER)— 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN ITALY an Illus- 

trated Sketch. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Medium quarto, s8s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON {MRS, )— 

ON SUMMER SEAS. Including the Mediterranean, the 

/Kgcan, the Ionian, and the Euxine, and a voyage down the Danube. With n 
Map. Demy 8vo, i6r. 

OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and lUustra. 

tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. With Map. 

Demy 8vo^ 18s. 
SEEM AN (a)— 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME, with 

Special Reference to iu Use in Art. From the German. Edited by G. H. 
EtiANCHi. 64 lUustratioot. New Edition. Crown 8to, 5s. 

SHEPHERD (MAJOR), E.E.-^ 

PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CATTLE 

AND SHBEP. With lUusiratioiit and Map. Demy gvo, loa. M. 
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SmRBBFF {BMILTt-^ 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH 

FROBBU; iiiGladiiir*'Ml>el's Lettei* from Dresden anH I etpng to his Wife, now 
§tnx TVaatMtnd inlo Xaglith. Crown 8vo, as. 

HOME EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE 

KINDSROARTBH. Two Lectorct. Crown 8vo. i«. 6d. 
SHORE {ARABELLA\-^ 

DANTE FOR BEGINNERS : a Sketch of the " Divina 

CoMidii " With TramlatioQa, Biographical and Critical Notices, and lUvs- 
tfatioM. WitkPtetsaat. Crown 8vo,tis. 

SIMMONDS (r. L.y- 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commercial 

Uses, and Vahae. With muneroos Illnstratioas. Large crown Sro^ 7s. 6d. 



SINGER'S STORY, A. Related by the Author of " Flitters, 

TattCBi and tht CoaBscUor." Crown 8vo^ sowed, is. 
SINNETT (A. P.y- 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. Annotated and enlarged by 

tht Anther. Fifth Edition. Crown 0^0^68. 

KARMA. A NoveL New Edition. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

SiNNETT {MRS.)-- 

THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 38. 

SMART {HA WLBY)-^ 

A FALSE START. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIE AND TRICK. Crown Syo, 6s. 

SMITH {MAJOR R. MURDOCK), R.E.-^ 

PERSIAN ART. Second Edition, with Map and Woodcuts. 

Largo crown Svo, as. 
STOKES {MARGARETS- 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. With 106 

Woodcots. Grown 8va 
STORY {W. IK)— 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Pottntt. Oown 8vO| ci o lh i los* 6d. 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crown 

9fOt ns. 6d. 
SVTCUFFB {JOHN)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENTS GUIDE 

to tho Ih op wtioM s of the Hnman Fonu with Mcasorenients in Ihct and inches of 
FnU-Grawn Plgnros of Both Sexes and of Varloos Afcs; Bt Dr. G. Scmaoow, 
Ms BBh s r of tho Academies, StockhohM. Dresden, RooM^ftCi he Tiaashued \ff 



Ms BBh s r of tho Academies, Stockholm. Dresden, Rome^ 9ts. ft& Tiaashii 
J. J. Wbight. Plateanvfodnoed bf J. Sutcliffs. Ohmw iDlio^ 31s. 6d, 
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TAINE (H. A.y^ 

NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated, with Introduction, 

hf W. FiAsn Rak. Eighth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, s*. 
TANNER {PEOFESSOU), RCS.-^ 

KOLT CASTLE; or, Threefold Interest in Land. Crown 

8vO|4i.6d. 

JACK'S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEARNT 

FARMING. ScooBd Edttioo. Qown 8vo^ gt. 6d. 
TEMPLE {SIR RiCHARD\. BART. M.P., ac.5./.— 

COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. With Maps. Demy 8vo^ i6s. 

TOPINARD \DR.PAUL)^ 

ANTHROPOLOGY: With a Preface by Ptofesscv Paul 

BioCA. Widi mmMrous IDottntioas. Lwg« oowb tvo^ ts. 6d. 
TOVEY (UBUT.'COL., R,E.y-- 

MARTIAL LAW AND CUSTOM OF WAR; or, Military 

LawaadJarfadkikaiaTroabioatTiaMi. GrtWBSvo^tii. ' 
TRAILL {N. Ah- 

THE NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues of the 

Doid. Demy Sto^ iM. 
TROLLOPS (ANTHONY)^ 

AYALA'S ANGEL. Crown 8va 6s. 

LIFE OF CICERO. J vols. 8va £\ 4s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

EdItioB, ia 8 vob., lais* oowa Syo, h a nd so me ly printed, endi toL contaantag 
Frantiipieot. til. each. 



THE WARDEN and BAR- 
CHESTER TOWERS. « volt. 
DR. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 



THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON. a volt. 

LAST CHRONICLE OP 
BARSET. a vols. 



VERON {EUGENSy- 

^ESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. Armstrong. Large 

aoini8vo^7<>^ 
WALE (REV. HENRY JOHN). MM.— 

MY GRANDFATHER'S POCKET BOOK, from 1701 to 

S79tib Anthor of "Sword and Svplioe.* Demy8ro,iss; 
WALKER {MRS.y^ 

EASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY, with JgzcnrsioDs to 

Aria Minor, Mitylena, Qn^ and Rowmenia. a vols., with F^ontiipieco to each 
ToL Cpomi tvo^ asi. • 
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WARING \CHARLRS\-^ 

STATB PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

WA TSON ( WILUAUy^ 

LIFE IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY ; being the 

ObMnrtdootaadKspMieacctof an Alieniatht Sooth dnrlqg Um Ancrlcu Civil 
War. GrawB Svoi tii. 

WHIST HANDBOOKS. BjAquakius— 

THE HANDS AT WHIST. 321110^ doth gtk, t& 
EASY WHIST, samo, doth gSt, xu 
ADVANCED WHIST, aimo. doth gilt^ m 

WHiTB \,WALTBM^ 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. With a Map. Fifth 
A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LANDV END, AND 

A TRIP TO THE SaLLY ISLES. Widi 4 Mapi. TIM Idiliop. Fwt 

WILL-O'-THE-WISPS^ THE. Tiandated from the German 

of liaiia PMtniB bj Chaklotts J. Hakt. Vltk IMiaiilwii 0«wb Ivo. 

WORKING MAN'S PHILOSOPHY, A By •'Omk or the 



WORNUMi{B. iv:)- 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS or STYLBa An InbodoctiMt M die Riiloiy eT Onuunental Art. 
yffA mmf IBilitiuui. Ninth Editioo. Royal %fo, dod^ 8s. 

WOBSAAB {J. % ^.)- 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH CONQUEST QB ENGLAND. 
ytlAk Maps nod Woodcuts. Laign crown 8vo^ 3s. 6d. 

YBO {PB. J. BUBNBY^ 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH RESORTS. NewEdiUon. 

CrowB Svo^ soi. 6d« 



YomnBidiKH 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

NovEdltioik sanM,clo«h,4l.<d. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 

HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely printed in . large crown 8vo. 
PuUishtdfortht Ctmrnittte rf tht CguntileH EductvSan. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. B/ Margaret 

Stokbs, Vhh xo6 Woodcnts. Crowa 8vo. 

FOOD GRAINS OF INDIA. By Prof. A. HI Choscb, M. A., 

F.CS., F.I.C With Noneroos Woodctttt. Siiian4lo. 6t. 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. By Stanley 

Lanb Pools, &A., M.A.R.S. With xo8 Woodcoti. Bear 8vc^ im; 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN : A Handbook to the Chim made in 

XMlaiid dnrbc tlM z8ik Ctatnrr, u iOoMiMed far Spmhhm cUdly in the 
National CoOectiont. By Pkop. A. H. CMumcu, M Jk. w^hwawinaiWoddcots. 3s 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA: A 

Handbook to the reprodoctioo of Goldimiths* work md other Art Traanres from 
that coootry in the South Kcneuigtoa Miueooi. By Alpxsd Maskxll. With 
lUmtratioM. 4s. 6d. 

FRENCH POTTERY. By Paul Gasnaxtlt nd EDouard 

OABMin. With Illvstndont and Marks, ja. 

ENGLISH EARTHENWARE: A Handbook to the Wares 

made in Engtand daring the xTth and s8th Centuries at illastrated hy l^peciment 
in the NaMal CoUectioa. By Psor. A. H. CMoacat, M.A. Witt auMiooft 
Woodcnts. 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earliest 

TlaMB to the Danish CenqvcsKefEaglaiid. ByJ. J.A.WoUAAi^Hoa. P.&A., 
Acac With Map aadWoodcata^ ^^ 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

TIME. By Hans Hildukand, Royal Aatiqnasy of Sweden. With nnmeions 
Woodcuts. ss.6d. 

PRECIOUS STONES: Considered in tbdr Scientific and 

Artistic relations, with a Catalogue of the Townsend Collection of Gcsbs in the 
South Kensington Museum. By Pkop. A. H. Chuech, hLA. With a Coloured 
Plate and Woodcuts. ss.6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir George C. M. 

BisowooD. C.S.I., ftc. With Map and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, f4S. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLEC- 
TIONS io the South JCensingtoo Museum. With Portraits and Faesiaiiles. ss. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. Ria^o. 

With nnmesous Woodcuts; \u 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. With nnmeious Woodcuts. 

a8.6d. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS' WORK. By John Hunger. 

fOBD Ptatxn^ M.iL With aumesoua Woodcnts. K6tf. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred de Ckampeaux With Woodcstft, 2s. 6d. 
BRONZES; By C Drury E» Fortnum^ F.&A. Wilh aumeroua 

Woodcuts, as. 6d. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANDBOOKS-CMi/£wKn/. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M.A., 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

wmA ViiliM. Bj T. Im Sumoiist. Wkh lUnitrationf. fu 6d. 

FOOD : Some Account of its Sources, Constituents, and Uses. 

By PBoraMOS A. H. Cmiicir, M.A. OkOB. Sixth TlkoosaBd. 31. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.& 

AmBA. Wiih nhMtntioM. 7t.6d. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report With an 

latradacdoa and CaUbfiw W A. W. rSANXt, M JL, J.1L&, F.&A. Witk 

AIHHWBQHB BOB WKBmmBBm mm Q0» 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Hist<Hical Sketches. Witii Numerous 



TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

Wbh BOBtmH Woodcali. «i.6dL 



JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. With Pbvtnit and WoodcBli. M.6d. 

COLLEGE AND. CORPORATION PLATE. A Handbook 

to tiM Rc^radnctSoBt of SOvtr Plate fai tha 8o«tb Kcndftoa MoMom firom 
CikfaBtad Eofiitk CoDtciioM. By Wilfbbo Josbpm Cmifm, M.A^ 7.S.A. 
With nhutntiou. ai. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIi£VAL. By William 

WithwnMiovaWoodaila. aa.6d. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOOD- 

WORE. By JoHM Hvmgexfoko Polun, M.A. With muiicioat Woodcuts. 
. ai.6dL 

MLAIOLICA. By C. Drury £. Fortnum, F.S.A. With 

Woodcntfc as* 6d« 



THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic lUus- 

tiatlaBii By jAMBiBBU,ni.D.,ft&.Principa]orthaSonBcnctHoasaLabotatoty. 

ftitt.— 'TaiuCoSaa^ Cocoa, Sanur,ac. a8.6d. 

PJMtn.— MitttBvttar, Chaasa,Cct«a]s,Pkrcptt«dStatdMS,ftc. 3s. 



MUSICAL INSTRX7MENTS. By Carl Engel. With nu- 

■Miow WoodcMts. aa» 6d. 

MANUAL Gi DESIGN, compfled from the Writings and 

AdUbtHM of Rkkasd Rbsgbatb, R.A. By GiLBnnr R. . Rimmutb. With 



WoOQCMl^ St. 0B» 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, ILE. With 

Map and WoodcBts. Sacond Editioq, tnbrgad. as. 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS. 



THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

An dAtir«l7 K«ir XditioA, handiomely printed, containing all the Portraits 
and Illnitrationf y in SoYontoon Tolnmot, domy Syo, 8f. a Tolnmo. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and PAST AND PRESENT. 2 vols. 

SARTOR RESARTUS ; HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, i voL 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING— LIFE OF SCHILLER, i vol 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS-EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY- 
ESSAY ON THS PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX, t voL 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROliWELL. 3 vols. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 6 vols. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 3 v<^ 



CHKAP AND UNIFORM EJDXTION. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A History, svob., S9S. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eltici- 
datioBt, ftc. 3 vols.* xSs. 

UVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERUNG. i vol., fik 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vol>*« £^ 4S- 



LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

CHARTISM AND PAST AND 
PRESENT. 2v6L,di. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN OP MUS^nJS TISCK, 
ANDRICHTSR. svcl.,6k 

WILHELM MEISTER, bj GiMie. 
A Tniiwhrion. • vob., tas. 



««.^ ^ ^-TTTo K >TT> HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SARTOR RESARTUS AND SECOND, caOed Fktdcridfc the Great. 

LECTURES ON HEROES, t voL, tfk I 7 vob., £9 98. 

LIBRARY EDITION GOMPLSTS. 
Handsomely printed in 84 vole., demy 8vo, oloth, £16 Be. 



SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols., each 9s. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OP HIS WORKS. With Sopplemeiit of 187s. Portnit and PkM^ 91. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait 

6 Tob., each 9t. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY, juti. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9s. 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS.— Library £DiTiON--CVw//Wir/^. 
OUVrat CROMWELL'S XJBTTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERUNG. With Pqrtiait, 91. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECONa 10 vols.. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN.. 3 vols., each 9s. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; ESSAY ON THE POR- 
TRAITS or JOHN KNOX ; AND GBNBRAL INDCX. Witk 



PSOPLS'S EDITION. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3to1i. ! LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. | FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

OLIVER CROHWELL'S LET- ! ^'•^^ 

TUtS AND SFUCIIE& s^rob- j WILHELM MSISTER. 3 vols. 

ON_ HEROES AND HERO i TRANSLATIONS FROM MU- 

SAUS, TIECK, AND RICHTfiR. 

a voU. 



WORSHIP. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 



THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- i WAY ; Essay on the POTtraits of Knox ; 

NEGUS ESSAYS. 9 vols. » and General Index. 



SARTOR RESARTUS. Cheap Edition, crown 8yo, lewed, is. 



SIXPSHHT EDITION. 

SARTOR RESARTU& EightieUi ThoMand. 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS : BvRifSy Johnsok, Scott, The Diamond Niceiacb. 

Thi ahtn in i tv/., r/^M, 2f. M 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAI. EDITIONS. 

In demy ftv. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With Illustrations 

bj & L. Fildet, and a Pdrtmit cnsraTcd by Bdmr. doth, jt. 6(L 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty lUustxations by Marcus 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations 

by gi|iiMir and Phfa; Cloch,;C> >•• 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phix. 
SKETCHES BY ** BOZ.*' With Forty Illustrations by Geoige 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Witii Forty Olustrations by Phiz. 

Cl0lb,;Cx Sti 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty IQustrations by Phiz, 

OtotS^£i It. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. Witii Forty lUustationa by Phis. 

BLEAK HOUSE. VTiih Forty lUustrations by Phiz. Qotii, 

LITTLE DORRIT. Wv&k Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Clotii, 
It It. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Witii Seventy-five Illus- 

tiatiom by GMrg* Ckltermolc and H. K. Browne. A N«v Bdkioii. VaUbcm with 
tbe othor Tolnmes, ;Cx it. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Talc of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 

Seventy-etght Illnstrmtionfl by George Cattermole and H. K. BrowBt. Uoifbnn with 
Uie omer volumes, ;£i it. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing— The Christmas Carol; 

The CHcket on the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Hannted Hoose. 
With all the original lUtutrations. Cloth, 12s. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 

naoBM. Clocfa, £i n, 

OLIVER TWIST. Sepaiately. With Twenty-four lUustrations 

byOeoisaOnukshaale. Ooch^tsa. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen IBus- 
tmtioMbrPiiiib doiKgfc 

*^ThtftiiudnitirtfJ)kktml9 H^prJtf joenn^^rfgimUfy frmttd imdmf 9u^ 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) VfOSJiS.— Continued. 

UBRART KDXTZON. 
tnfa9v9. Wiihth$OHilmaintmiraiiam.soPois.t€lcik^£iM. 



PICKWICK PAPERS 43 lUnstnii., volt. 16 o 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 39 „ « irols. 16 o 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ... 40 ' „ ' vols. 16 o 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ft REPRINTED PIECES 96 m ' svob^ 16 o 

BARNABY RUDOE and HARD TIMES 96 ,. • toll. 16 o 

BLEAK HOUSE ^. ...40 m a vols. 16 o 

LITTLE DORRIT 40 ,» ' vols. z6 o 

DOMBEY AND SON 38 .• • volt. z6 o 

DAVID COPPERPIELD 38 m stoIs. z6 o 

OUR BlUTUAL FRIEND 40 •> stoIs. 16 o 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 39 ,, z vol. 80 

OLIVER TWIST 04 m z toL 8 o 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 17 •• z vol 80 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES z6 „ z voL 80 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 „ z vol. 8 o 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 8 »» z vol. 8 o 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 8 „ z vol. 8 o 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 8 ,, z vol 80 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES za „ z vol 80 

CHRISTBIAS STORIES from " Household Words," fte. Z4 », z vol 8 o 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKEN& By JOBN F<»STB|t. With lUastiatioiii. 

Unifonn with this Edition. los. dd. 

A MEW EDITIOM OP ABOVE/ WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, IN CROWN tvok as VOLS. IN ]IBTS ONLY. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) VfOViYiS.'-' Continued. 



THK *< CHARLES DICKENS" EDITION. 



In CtvwH Stv. In st vols,, ciM, wUh HiusiratWMt, £s t&t. 
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PICKWICK PAPERS 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ... 

DOMBEY AND SON 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ... 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

BLEAK JnOUSE ..• ... ... ... ... ,„ 

LITTLE DORRIT 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND... 

BARNABY RUDGE 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ... 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from " Household Words " ... 8 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES ... 8 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

OLIVER TWIST 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS... 

TALE OF TWO CITIES ... 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKEN& Nnmeroiis lUnstraUoos. a vols. 7 o 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS a rob. 7 o 
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34 BOOXS PUBLISHED BY 

DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.-- Con/iwi^. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Cfm^iiii im.jo V§iMmiu Dimy 9oo, rot. each ; or sii, £/$, 

TUs Edhioii is printed on a finer paper and in a lariger type than has been 
emplojed In any prerkms ecfition. The type has been cast espedaUy for it, and 
the page is of a sise to admit of the Introdiiction of all the original illustrations. 

No sodi attractive issoe has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever 
wlddy4na«Biqf popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really 
handsome library form. 

The collection eomprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish to 



SKETCHES BY •« BOZ." With 40 lUostraUons by George Oraiksfaaak. 

PICKWICK PAPERS a vols. With 4a IDnstratioos by Phis. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 84 lUustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. a vols. With 40 lUustraUons by Phis. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES, a Tola. With IStts- 
. trations by Cattcrmole^ Ac. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES, a vols. With lUiistmtkms by 
Cattermole^ ftc 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. a vols. With 40 inustrations by Phis. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. z voL With 
8 inostrations. 

DOMBEY AND SON. a toIs. With 40 Illustrations by Phis. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. a vols. With 40 lUustrations by Phis. 

BLEAK HOUSE, a vols. With 40 Illustrations by Hiis. 

UTTLEDORRIT. a vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phis, 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phis. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 lilustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 lUustraUons by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, a vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With zy lUustraUons by Sir Edwin Landsecs, R.A.. 
MacUw^ R.A.» Ac Ac 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Ilhistrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES (From "Housdiold Words*' and "AH the Year 
Round.") Withs^IUnstrations. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES With za lOastrationi by 
S^UFUdes. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) \V(yKYS.— Continued. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

In 30 fWr., large crown Bw, price £6; separate VOs. 4/. gacJL 

An Edidon printed on good paper, each volume containing 16 full-poge 
Illustraticms, selected from the Household Edition, on Plate Pftper. 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ." 

PICKWICK. 3Tols. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 3 vols. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. a vols. 

DOMBEY AND SON. a vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. a vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, a vols. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

BLEAK HOUSE, a vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. a vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGEL t vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS^ 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

EDWIN DROOD ANi> MISCELLANIES^ 

PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES 



BOOKS PUBUSHRD BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.— CSw»/«w/<il 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
in 22 Voiumit. Crtnm ^o^ etoih^ £^ 8/. 



BfARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 59 lUiistntkHis, doth, 5k 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. with 60 Illustnttioiis and a Portrait, doth, 51. 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 6z Illiistnuions, doth, 51. 

UTTLB DORRIT, with 58 lUustrations, doth, 5^ 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 lOttStiatloBS, doth, 51. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 IQiistratioiia, doth, 51. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 Ittustiations, doth, 5k 

DOMBEY AND SON, with 6z lUustfations, doth, S^ 

EDWIN DROOD ; REPRINTED PIECES ; and other Stories, with 50 lUustra- 
tions, doth, 51. 

THE UFE OF DICKEN& Br John Forstes. With 40 Ilhistrations. Ooth, 5s. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 33 inustrations, doth, 4a. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrattons, doth, 4s. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 38 Illustrations, doth, 3s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, doth. 3s. 

SKETCHES BY *• BOZ," with 36 Illustrations, doth, 3a. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with a6 lUustrations, doth, 3s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with a8 lUustrations, doth, 31. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Ilhistrations, doth, 3s. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES PROM ITALY, with z8 ntustrations, 
doth, 3s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 95 lUostratiottt, doth, 31. 

HARD TIMES, with ao Ilhistrations, doth, as. 6d. 



CHAPMAN 6* HALL, LIMITED. 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) W0RKS.-O«/m,«i: 

THE CABINET EDITION. 

lf<na Publiskimg. 

To be completed In 30 vols, small fcap, 8vo. Marble Pan#r qm«. t^x^.t. 
Backs, with unSnt edges, price Eighteenpe^ wdi" '^ ^"'**' ^''** 

A Complete Work will be Pnblislied erery Month, and tiuh tf^i^^. -m 
contain EigM nhutratknit rtproductd from th/Or^^,. ^''*"" **" 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, Two Vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, Two Vols. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

GREAT EXPECTATION& 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, Two Vols. 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ." 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, Two Vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE, Two Vols. 

BLEAK HOUSE, Two Vols. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 

EDWIN DROOD; AND OTHER STORIES. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, Two Vols. 

A CHILiyS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

DOMBEY AND SON, Two Vob. u,tn.Pnm. 

MR. DICKENS'S READINGS. 

Feaf. Svo, sewed. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE, is. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, is. 

CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY, is. 

STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. is. 

POOR TRAVELLER. BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE 
INN, and MRS. GAMP. is. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL» with the Original Coloured FbtCi 
bdagaNFriat of the Qricbial Edition. SmaU Sro^ red doib, (flt edga^ » 



^ BOOKS FVBZJSHED BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) ViOKK&.^CMiimtid. 
CHARLES DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

R£PRI)IT£D FROM THE ORIGINAL PUTES. 

Fiop. cktk, u, eack^ ComtfSeU im a catif jx. 

Illustrated by John Lbbch, D. Maclisi, R.A., R. Doyle, 

C. Stanfield, R.A., &c. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 

THE CHIMES : A Goblin Story. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH; A Fairy Tale of 



THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love Stoiy. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE CHOSPS STORY. 



7^ Ckiapist and HattdUst Edition of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Pocket-Volume Editioii of Charles TMusui% Wotks. 
In 30 FMr. twudlfcap. 9im,£2'S^ 



SIXPENNY REPRINTS. 

(L) 

READINGS FROM THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

As selected and read by himsdf and now pablisbed for the fiist ^Haie. IHastrated. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, and THE HAUNTED MAN. 

By Charles Dickens. Illustrated. 

(in.) 
THE CHIMES: A Goblin Storv, and THE CRICKET 

ON THE HEARTH. Ulustrated. 

(IV.) 

JHE BATTLE OF LIFE: A Love Story, HUNTED 

DOWN, and a HOLIDAY ROMANCE. Illustrated. 

The last Three Volumes as Chriatmas Works, 
la One Volume, red doth, as. 6d. 



A^tTTC' a/iif Cheap Issue of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

In pocket volumes. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 16 lUvs- 

traiioas, cloth, m. 



PICKWICK PAPERS, with 8 Illits. 

tntiou. dothi n» 

mCHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 8 

Illiistndonf, doth, as. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 8 Illnstra. 
SSXT^fi^^^BY <'BOZ,*' with 8 

^^ jnutMlioot, <4ftfht If. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 8 
Hhntimtiou, doth, tt. 



AMERICAU NOTES and PIC- 
TURE;3 from ITALY, with 8 lUiu. 
tnUioM, doth, it. 6(1. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 8 Illits- 

tratlonsi doth^ is. 6d. 

MARTIN" CHUZZLEWIT. with 8 

IllttsUraUoos, doth, as. 
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This book is a preservation facsimile. 

It is made in compliance with copyright law 

and produced on acid-free archival 

60# book weight paper 

which meets the requirements of 

ANSI/NISO Z39.48-1992 (permanence of paper) 



Preservation facsimile printing and binding 

by 

Acme Bookbinding 

Chailestowny Massachusetts 




2004 
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The borrower must return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earUer return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 
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